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give the beauty of Old English Yew 
Can New ENGLAND Stop THE Spruce SAawrty? by B. M. Rice Hedges, yet hardy enough to thrive 
in the tough climate of New England. 
They not only provide hedges of dis- 
tinction, but are fine plants for speci- 
men or group use. 


DOLLARS AND SENSE OF WELFARE by Clarence A. Bingham 














We major also in the hardier Ever- 
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HuRRICANE? ge te ee ed Evelyn G. Cole 19 web handles for easy moving. Red 
cedarized kraft liner. Size: 38” x 19” x 
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Swappers’ Calu 








| YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


| that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, | 


minimum 50¢. Look around your house now — see what you'd like to get rid of and | 
what you think you might get for it; then send in your ad. You'll be surprized at the fun | 


you'll get out of this swopping hobby. 


Want to add a book to your bookshelf? My U. S. 
Stamp Album has many empty spaces, especially in the 
earlier pages. Write me what stamps you have and what 
book you d like. J301 

My list of 97 valuable articles including cameras, 
sporting goods, books, etc., is ready. Let me see your list 
for possible swops. J302 

“T want a long string of sleigh bells, nature books, 
garden things, or up-to-date clothes for woman — size 
44. Can offer blue and white seersucker bedspread, Cape 
Cod lighter, 6 sterling coffee spoons, and two pair ladies’ 
shoes — one 5% AA black gabardine, other 5 A white 
kid. Any takers? J303 

Tam a Deanna Durbin fan. For pictures of = : will 
send you pictures of your favorite movie star. J30 

~~ Wanna surprise your wife or daughter on New v ear's 
Day? I'll swop a size 16 silver muskrat coat in excellent 
condition, new model, princess style with wide shoulders 
for a good antique mirror with original painting at top, 
or any other piece antique furniture. I'll even take a 
second hand piano accordion. J305 


~Fhere may be three feet of snow on the ground now 
but before you know it you'll be planning your spring 
camping trip. You ought to have my camping equip- 

ment. What have you for me? J306 

Give your family a ride in my 1931 Buick, 60 series, 
4-door sedan, newly painted, no dents or scratches, new 
front tires, upholstery clean and in good condition. I 
want a 1930-31 Ford Standard Coupe of equal looks 
and condition. J307 

Business woman will swop letters with broad-minded 
people who are interested in animals, outdoor life, music, 
politics, or antiques. J308 r pty 

Buttons, buttons, who has old buttons? Ly through 
your button box and make me an offer. J309 

Who has a small showcase that sets on the floor and 
would be suitable for a gift shop? I'm also looking for a 
small cash register. What do you want? J310 





Learn to play the piano y accordion. I have a small (12 
bass) but beautiful instrument. Instruction book and 
carrying case included. Picture on request. My interests 
are good cameras or what have you. J311 

Wanted: The April, June, September, and October 
1931 numbers of the New Hampshire Troubadour. What 
can I give you? J313 





I have a copy of ‘ “Man the Unknown,” by Dr. Alexis 
Carroll, but prefer biography, poetry and travel books. 
Let me hear from you. J314 


4... YANKEE 


I have many lids in pattern glass — who needs what? 
I'm roarin’ for a base to a “Lion” glass butter dish with 
a lid about 6” wide. What is your hobby? I'll swop 
something extra special for your collection. J312 

I want to swop one younger sister for one 
brother. I am seventeen years old, 
boarding school. J315 

An electric engine heater gives you summer starting 
at 20° below zero; also de luxe windshield defroster and 
electric defrosting fan will help your winter driving. All 
in good condition and will swop for portable typewriter. 
J316 


Got any laying pullets? I want some and will swop 
hooked rug, flower-making and Speedwriting courses 
complete, inlaid wall cabinet, sheik fan, etc. J317 


I want YANKEE, Sept. 1935 to February 1938, in ex- 
change for same issues of Readers Digest or a copy of 
Let Me Show You Vermont or This 1s Vermont. _J3i8 


I have a 1 Keystone Projector, motor driven, model 
E 729 16 mm. I would like a titler, exposure meter, or 
something to use with an 8 mm. camera or what have 
you? J319 

You will enjoy “Mother Goose for Antique C ‘ollectors, by 
Alice Van Leer Carrick & Kenneth Robinson. With 
illustrations by Dwight Taylor, 1927, new copy; also, 
Lady of the Violets, by Frank West Rollins, 1898, binding 
loose. I want any books on Vermont or 2 steel engrav- 
ings or lithographs. J320 


Am closing winter home and haven't room for large, 
table-model Battery Radio, little used, new outside 
aerial. Radio cost $49.00. Will swop for pink dishes (old) 
teacups and saucers, deep dish for vegetables, platters 
and plates, or what have > you. jJ321 


Tired of che ss? Good, because | want your set of 
Chessmen — king 3% to 4%" tall. I offer Lace Making 
mach. or stockinette mach.; deming hand pump 14” 
inlet, or fully adjustable dres: form — large size. J322 


I want a typewriter, maple sy rup, maximum ther- 
mometer, or stereoscopic camera, for LaSalle Ac- 
countancy Course, and copies of Writer's Digest and 
Popular Science Monthly. J323 


Your boy will be warm in my nearly new, y, black 
leather, sheepskin lined jacket, size 18. Am inte rested in 
art magazines, books on materials, snowshoes or farm 
products. J324 

Will swop a boat for live lobsters (length no object), 
some sword fish, kelp, and some quahogs shipped air mail 
to Stillwater, Oklahoma. J329 


older 
in my last year of 
































Choice old glass ons c pene to swop. What do you lack? 
Maybe I've got it. J32 


Be stylish in a pair —a handmade double mittens of 
worsted star pattern in any two colors desired and any 
size. All for a copy of Child's Gazeteer of Chittenden 
County, Vermont in good condition. Would also like first 
4 volumes of Crockett’s History of Vermont for which 
I can offer sev: eral Pairs ¢ of the above mittens. J326 











~ What have you got for complete files of Granile 
Monthly's, four year collection of Saturday Evening Post 
covers, worsted embroidered motto, “‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee,” exquisite hair wreath in box 
walnut frame. For a calfskin trunk, a good banjo, or 
Victorian gilt-framed 4’ mirror I want some pewter. J327 


Before I can get much painting done I must have an 
artist's easel for outdoor as well as indoor work. Name 
your wants. J328 

Before I build my stereoscope camera I want to be 
sure someone has 2 stereoscopes to part with. I'll reward 
you with an armful of good books, or something of your 
own choosing. J330 


Anybody got a copy of Dyke's Automobile Encyclo- 
pedia not older than 1934 or 1935; also, receiving parts 
for Model A Ford such as Winfield high compression 
heads, carburetors, etc. I have large stock of model 
airplane parts and supplies. Want these, or what? J331 

Will swop 40 old New England Epitaphs (no . dupli- 
cates) collected by myself, for copy of Granite Laughter 
ond Marble Tears. J332 

Thirty years ago the five-and-ten sold “ribbon” 
plates — round, square, or heart shaped, white or black. 

I collect them. Name your "wants. J333 

















Who'll swop a brass or copper warming pan for a 
large ruby and crystal pitcher, a German stein and a 
cane weave design crystal compote? Also want an old 
outside lamp and post, candle snuffers and way. or any 
old colored salts. Let me hear from you. J334 


If you collect glass you will want our lion. He is sur- 
rounded by the motto “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” He is well-behaved, never roars. We collect 
pewter. Or what else have you? J335 


For Indian Head pennies will swop books: Grenfell's 
40 Years in Labrador, Freuchen'’s Arctic Adventure, 
Hull's William Penn, Rural Vt., Holmes’ Science of the 
Mind, Wilson's Great Men of Science, Travels of Marco 
Polo etc. J336 


Are you trailing to Florida this month? I have a 2- 
burner genuine Kampkook stove, brand new; perfect for 
trailer. And of course you won't need your lady's figure 
shoe skates: size 644. How's for a swop? D201 


I need the base for a hen dish, in clear blue glass. If 
you have one may I send you omnes pretty extra 
special for it? My lid is 344” x 444”. D202 


For the best recipe for happiness, I’ 7 swop one jade 
ring brought from China. Must be simple and concise — 
ring is. D203 

13 acres in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, with 
small camp and apple orchard, within 1 mile of church, 
school, post office, store, railroad station, will be swopped 
for something in N. E. What have you? D204 

Wanted: a real sid-Taahionat soft velvety comforter 
or children's books. Will swop girl's sports wrist watch 
or Corona Rortable. D205 

Is there a brass student's lamp in your attic? —2 ft. 
tall, base weighted with lead, kerosene tank on back, 
either one or two burners; manufactured 50 or 60 years 
ago. Name your wants. ] 




















I hope to be on intimate terms with the chickadees and 
juncos this winter. For your window bird feeder I'll 
swop new wool dress goods, pots and pans, glass, pottery, 
or you name it. D207 

Would like to swop letters with students taking the 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools’ Course. D208 


Nat'l Geographics before 1906 wanted in exchange for 
antiques. Large stock to pick from, including Sheraton 
sideboard, Banjo and — clocks; also wardrobe trunks 
and binoculars. D209 

I offer a camel tan sheepskin fur belted jacket, lady's 
size 36, splendid condition except spot on collar, for an 
old warming pan. a it snappy; you can't wear the 
coat next summer. D21 











Who has an old book ak colored flower prints in it, 
including description? I have large pair of brass andirons 
— or what can you use? D211 


THs swop $40 Spanish guitar with case in excellent 
condition or will act as city shopper, for your Godey or 
Currier & Ives prints, Staffordshire dogs, old candle- 
r other antiques. D212 

Corner lot, 2 blocks from salt water, opposite school of 
190 pupils. Two buildings on lot. Located in suburban 
town in Conn., an excellent place for small business. Will 
trade for cheap land in New London County. D213 











Call for children’s books which resemble whalebone 
and granite rather than pink cotton and caramel. I'll 
swop kid's clothes and 99 other things. D214 











I have two navy wool skirts, 32” waist, one new, one 
worn. I want hand-made sweaters with long sleeves, size 
40. D215 : 
~~‘Teachers, give ear. You need my ‘complete U niversity 
Home Study Courses in Geography. Answers included 
if desired. Also 13 vol. edition Stoddard’s Lectures 
(unused); gray buckram binding. Reasonable exchange. 
D216 et Ee 
~~Have Revolutionary flintlock musket and need piece 
of flint for it. Have sundry shotgun reloading apparatus. 
D217 : 

Have you ¢ an interesting houseplant or two up your 
sleeve? If so, what must you | have? D218 
Wanted: old pattern glass in clear true swirl with 
daisy and button. D219 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“CONNECTICUT” 
by Governor Cross 
“OCTOBER” 


An original poem by 


Sun and Moon Phases 
Length of Days 


Tides Robert Frost 


“THE WEATHER IS 
UNUSUAL: IT 
USUALLY IS” 

by G. Harold Noyes 

U. S. Weather Bureau 
“WHAT OUR 

GOVERNMENT DOES 

FOR EDUCATION” 

by J. W. Studebaker, 

Commissioner of Education 

“THE ADVANTAGES 

OF TRAILER LIFE” 
by Larry Nixon 

“SKI AMERICA” 


by Robert Livermore 


Planets — Comets 
Historical Dates 
Holidays 
Agricultural Helps 
Experiment Stations 
Automobile Laws 
Income Tax Data 


Postal Rates — Courts 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY | oh “SHOOTING AND 


The First Sunday BOSTON, MASS. 





FISHING” 


Recipes by Arthur W. Bell 


“NEW METHODS IN AN OLD CALLING” 
by Dean M. Gale Eastman 


College of Agriculture, University of New Hampshire 
C “WHEN YOU VISIT THE FAIR” C 
by Grover A. Whalen 
Pres. New York World’s Fair 1939 
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THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC bas been published every year since 
1793. It is as necessary in the home as the daily newspaper or family Bible 


If you do not find it at your local bookstore or newsstand, send 20c (stamps accepted) to 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


34 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 
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ALTON HALL 
BLACKINGTON 


announces a new lecture 
“NEW ENGLAND BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE 


HURRICANE” 


IMustrated with 300 Direct 
Color Slides 





For Rates and Dates write or call 


MR. GEORGE E,. TUFTS, Manager 

THE BLACKINGTON LECTURES 

9 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. HUB 2197 
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OWN 


Fancy This 


A New England Sketch Book 
by Jack Frost 


Foreword by J. P. Marquard 


Sketches and comment about the 


fascinating, 
New England 
land book.” 


interesting places in 
“best New Eng- 
— Boston Herald 


12 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 
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Book Jaltk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . .. 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A Lovey FAmity SKELETON 
AL Tuts, AND HEAVEN Too, by Rachel Field. 

(Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., 

$2.50.) 

Rachel Field has written a lovely book. 
That is not news. Miss Field formed the ha- 
bit of writing lovely books long ago. She 
wrote one of the best of the novels of Maine 
seafaring people in “Time Out of Mind.” 
But this is a particularly lovely book. This 
time, as in her “Diary of Samuel Hadlock, 


Jr.,” it is that peculiar blend of history and 


story which this author is noted for, Again, as 
in the case of the “Diary,” she bridges two 
worlds, Europe and America, just as her 
Great-Uncle, Cyrus Field, bridged them 
with his transatlantic cable, the act that 
closes this book. Kings, dukes, American 
poets and preachers, the actress Rachel, 
P. T. Barnum, and Abraham Lincoln cluster 
in her cross-section of civilization and a 
woman’s heart in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. A Frenchwoman’s big heart 
binds them all together. The Frenchwoman, 
old in civilization and sorrow, 
young new 


became a 
American. She is a woman out 
of Miss Field’s brilliant family, with more 
truth than fiction to her, Great-Aunt Hen- 
riette, a sort of skeleton in the family closet. 

It is not always safe to let family skeletons 
out. But it is, this time. For this skeleton is a 
very tender one. If she made one man happy 
to his sorrow and unwittingly led him to com- 
mit murder and so help shake down a king- 
dom, she made another man happy to his 


and her great health and peace, in New York 
and the Berkshires. Henrictte Deluzy- 
Desportes became Mrs. Henry Martyn-in- 
the-middle Field, wife of an 
minister and editor. She 
distinction, 


American 
served life with 
both as a governess within an 
aristocratic setting in what is probably the 
most conventional] and most civilized of the 
Old World nations, France, and also in the 
plain and severe society of Massachusetts 
and New York. She handled fine-spun eti- 
quettes of a French mansion, and, after one 
or two merry mistakes such as that of at- 
tending a New England prayer meeting 
décolleté, the downright business of being an 
American wife and manager and worshipper 
of a boyish husband. Things American to the 
core and French to the core meet in this 
romance. And improve by association. That 
doesn’t always happen. It does when Miss 
Field is holding the pen. 

It is easy to put one’s finger on a part of 
the magic of Miss Field. She puts in sur- 
prising touches of poetry in her handling of 
prose events. She is a poet, of course, and 
this fact comes out as much here as in her 
verse. This poetry ranges from the sharp Jit- 
tle details such as noticing that English 
mirrors are always too high up and too 
dingy, that a Frenchman looks more mascu- 
line in a cape, to making much of church 
carvings of mice gnawing at the vine of life, 
a little glass ball with a fairy, miniature 
snowstorm in it, and the height of a New 
England winter sky: ““The deep blue dome 


. seemed arched to fit a race of giants.” 
This novelist has time, for all she has great 
agony and pleasure on her hands, for bring- 
ing in such things. For it is out of such that 
life really is built most enduringly. Her 
French heroine looks at Abraham Lincoln: 
*“A scarecrow, yes, but somehow touched 
with a sad magnificence as she had seen 
them transformed sometimes by the setting 
sun.” 

But it is harder to lay one’s finger on the 
greatest magic. I think that is to be found 
somewhere in the impression Miss Field al- 
ways manages to leave, in this book as in all 
her books, that life is essentially good, that 
life is still a history where awe and worship 
and facts mingle, a splendid matter, really 
worth going through all the sorriest years to 
enjoy. 


Cape Cop BRACKETED 
CRANBERRY Rep, by E. Garside. (Little, 

Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. $2.50.) 
Curistmas Days, by Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Illustrated by Harold Brett. (Coward-McCann, 

New York. $1.50.) 

“Cranberry Red” is a first novel and a 
proletarian one. It will be a shock to those 
who like their Cape Cod quaint. For there is 
none of the Tea Shoppe or the quaint and 
“arty” about Garside’s Cape Cod. It is the 
Cape of the cranberry bogs and canneries, 
the wild Irish, Italians and Portuguese who 
work them, and the Simon Legree of a 
Yankee boss who owns them, — the bogs 
and the boggers. Into this Cape Cod comes 
Keith Bain, college-bred, down and out, 
desperate enough to grab at this job of 
cooking cranberries. His love affair with 
Anne Campbell is a welcome respite from 
the meanness, cruelty, and bloodshed that 
make up most of the book. 

The cranberry industry used to mean to 
me hearing the trucks early in the morning 
as they picked up the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, very clean in their percales, and 
as they returned them at night, still chatter- 
ing and laughing, and clean. Rather a picnic 
with pay. It meant an increasing horde of 
Portuguese, with dark skins and flashing 
teeth, who certainly drank a lot of a Satur- 
day night, but who were, on the whole, a 
decent lot in their work and play, and pro- 
vided a vivid contrast to the rather sterile 
older life of the Cape. 

The Cape Cod of “Cranberry Red” is not 
my Cape Cod. It may exist now. I wonder, 
though. 

A purely domestic reaction the book had 
on me: [ll never open another can of cran- 
berry jelly without thinking of Joe Gonsalvos 
crushed to death under tons of berries that 
were not thrown away! 

Joseph Lincoln’s novel covers three Christ- 
mas days of the Day family, shipmasters of 
Cape Cod. Two are on shore, with all the 
fixings: homemade wreaths of ground pine 
and hog cranberries, distant loved ones ar- 
riving in the nick of time, white houses with 
green blinds, and homely food. The third 
Christmas is at sea, and there is a storm and 
a birth, which is as it should be and in the 
spirit of the day. 


It’s a long way from such Christmas days 
to the doings in “Cranberry Red.” One 
wishes rather wistfully that one had a third 
Cape Cod book to review that struck a happy 
medium! 

Rutu Corrin 


(1 remember how, in my old artillery days, we 
used to shoot both sides of a target, to get a bracket 
around it. Then, next shot, we let her have it right 
halfway between, hoping for a hit. Maybe this is 
going to happen to Cape Cod! R. P. T. C.) 


STILL IN THE COUNTRY 


We’reE STILL In THE Country, by Frederic F 
Van de Water. (The John Day Company, Neu 
York. $2.50.) 


We liked Van de Water’s book, ““A Home 
in the Country,” and we are delighted to 
have the news that he is still there. You know 
how it is, after you have rescued the old 
place, lifted the mortgage, dug open the 
fireplaces, placed your antiques to the best 
advantage, put on some good reproductions 
of old wall papers, and planted some old- 
fashioned perennials. You know. You sort of 
lose interest. And first thing you know, you 
are back in the city. But not the Van de 
Waters. They are still finding a farm in Ver- 
mont a satisfying experience; they fight mud, 
garden with varying success, resist their 
hired help’s resolve to put the farm to work, 
have great times with their dogs, turn down 
the offer of a bie chance in Hawaii. When 
they go to New York, the best day of all is 
the one when they start home for Vermont 
“Ours,” they say, “is not a dignified or 
stately progress. Its speed increases as we 
near our goal. If we have speech with or, 
rather, are forced to listen to a traffic cop, 
that generally happens in the final quarter of 
our journey.” 

And just in case you are interested in how 
Vermont politically, there’s the 
story of a bad egg of a native who, full up 
with hard cider, shot holes in the neighbor’s 


stands 


roof. When the victim was being barbered, 
the barber 
ain’t he?” gasped the vic- 
tim, “Goddlemighty, he ain’t as bad as 
that!” 

This is good reading for one who lives in 


queried, “Demmycrat, too; 


*Demmycrat?” 


the country and practices the country vir- 
mies, 
Rutu Corrin 


Tue Canpie Book, by L. M. A. Roy. 

(Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $2.00.) 

A beautiful book! It is described as a 
“practical manual.” And it is just that. It 
shows you every step in the making of tallow 
candles, by photographs as well as text. This 
volume is one of a series which will illumi- 
nate “the New England handicrafts which 
were practiced in every home a hundred 
years ago.” 

The author’s mother posed for the photo- 
graphs in this book, and she is really making 
candles and looking the part. The book will 
make you skimp on the suet for the Christ- 
mas pudding, so that you can try your hand 
at making candles with it. 
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One night in the year 1783 several million of our ancestors 
turned out into the streets for one of the greatest whoopee parties 
ever known .. . they had just won a first class war. A brand 
new nation, the United States of America was born! 





— — 


And though our forefathers may turn over in their graves at 
he thought . . . Alexander Hamilton and John Jay sold this 
onstitution to America in the first National Advertising Cam- 
paign . . . a dream of Democracy to the man on the street. 


By no means a fool was curdle-faced Josiah Tucker, 
Right Reverend Dean of Gloucester, when he predicted 
. “They can never be united into one compact empire 
under any species of government whatever!”’ 


_ Racing against reaction, in the white hot flame of partisan 
jealousy, our ancestors forged what turned out to be one of the 
most daring, beautiful, noblest documents of all time... 
The Constitution of the United States. 





But America swept into the wilderness . . . the musket molded 
the plowshare . . . and having sold a constitution, the magazines 
turned to selling civilization, the American Standard of Life 
Though Eph Jones thought he was buying Emmy May a new 

mnet, he was really making a down payment on the world’s 
culture. 


YANKEE DOODLE GOES TO TOWN 


Photographs by courtesy of the Crowell Publishing Company 


The above stills and captions are transcribed from the film released recently by the Crowell Publishing Company and Collier’s Magazine. 
The film is intended for use at sales meetings which have to do with advertising and is not available for other purposes. Yankee, the 
magazine for Yankees everywhere, is proud of its place, too, in the magazine parade. YANKEE means BUSINESS. 


Then a miracle took place in an American magazine . . . a woman, actually a woman, wrote 
a serial story; it was published; a novel about horsewhipping and heroism. And on the heels of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s unforgettable story crystallizing public emotion as she saw it Yankee 
Doodle went pounding forward to destruction. But once again the magazines gave words to 
ithe desire for unity and as the journals went out creating real solid markets for the intangi- 
ble dreams of Yankee inventors Main Street became a reality. 





And now today, were the Dean of Gloucester living, he’d see Yankee Doodle going to town 
again. He came to a country worth only half a billion . . . in a century and a half he raised 
that three hundred and eighty- five billions. . . Aalf the wealth of this earth. The magazine's 
place in America is part of Yankee Doodle’s progress. Magazine circulations, 103 millions large, 
magazine advertisers, 9,300 strong, take their place in the 1939 parade . representing 
the highest form of printing art . . . and march behind Yankee Doodle as he GOES TO TOWN. 
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January 25, 1787 

at Wilbraham, Mass., Captain Daniel 
Shays, insurgent leader, penned the fol- 
lowing note to General Benjamin Lincoln 
proposing terms on which the western 
Massachusetts rebels would return to their 
farms: 

“‘We propose that all of the troops on the 
Part of the Government be disbanded 
immediately, and that all and every per- 
son who has been acting or in any way 
assisting in any of the late Risings of the 
People may be indemnified in their persons 
and properties until the next sitting of the 
General Court and no person be taken, 
molested or injured on account of the 
above risings of the People. 43 


Saved By A Pair of Mittens... 


The grandfather of Ann Williams of 
Cranston, Rhode Island, made only one 
seafaring trip on a whaler. When a 
whale was spotted, a large dory was put 
down and eight of the crew got into the 
boat. He started to get in when he remem- 
bered he had left his mittens in his cabin. 
He went back after them and when he re- 
turned the dory had gone without him. In 
less than fifteen minutes the dory went 
down and neither the boat nor the men 
were ever seen again. 


For Adults Only .. . 

Last summer a Berkshire farmer filled 
his barn full of popcorn. The sun’s rays 
heated the popcorn so much that it 
popped, burst the barn, and spread white 
kernels over a nearby pasture. A horse in 
the pasture thought it was snowing so he 
lay down and froze to death in the middle 
of a hot July day. 

An airplane came over Rhode Island not 
long back, picking “air currents.’ They 
are now on sale in the Providence Bilt- 
more at 25 cents a quart. 

Cape Cod natives say they used to have 
a train, before it was taken off, that was so 
slow they could get off the front and do 
their day’s work. When it was done, the 
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back of the train was just arriving, so they 
would get on it and continue their journey. 


Vermont corn grows so large that it has 
to be drawn to the silos one stalk at a time 
by two horses and then split up into smaller 
pieces with an axe. 

Down Maine it is so cold winters that if 
a person happens to expectorate, the spit 
freezes in mid-air and stays there until the 
summer comes to melt it. 

The only place in New 
where there aren’t any liars is in Concord. 


Hampshire 


Bad News for Booksellers 


and publishers was Mibssissippi-born Ben 
Ames Williams’ crack at the recent Boston 
Book Fair, to the effect that books should 
not be bought until they are at least a year 
old —a crack not at all in keeping with 
the famous author’s introductory 
about the baby lightning bug just “‘having 


to glow when it had to glow.” It is prob- 


story 


ably true that most book buyers “‘just have 
to buy books when they have to buy 
books,” and nothing that Mr. Williams or 
Papa Lightning Bug has to say about it 
will have much effect. 


Fence Viewing in Again? 
“Fence viewers have done nothing for 
towns keep 
appointing them,” says John T. Gould of 
Brunswick, Maine. “They are the most 


years, but for some reason 


inactive of political appointees, no salary 
unless they work, and no work.” Gould 
has begun to organize these political left- 
“in an effort to perpetuate certain 


The 


overs 
old-time goodnesses. Fence 
Viewers of New England.” 

Gould is president, chairman of the 
Board of Overseers, Directors, Trustees, 
and Deacons, as well as secretary ex-officio 
of these groups and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. Every member is 
chairman of a committee. Politically, they 
Committee on Wire Pulling, 
Committee on Political Fences and the 
Committee on Stake Driving. Other com- 
mittees are the Committee on Tightening 


have the 





the Top Strand First, the Committee on 
Wild Rubber 
Pants For Viewing Electrical Fences, the 
Committee on Grass On the Other Side, 
the Committee on First Aid for Rusty- 
Gate 


Oats, the Committee on 


the Committee on 
Willow Posts That Start Growing. 

“We are actively engaged in lobbying 
for an increase in stipend, in Maine, for 
$3.50 instead of $3.00 a day. We argue,” 
says Gould, “‘that even those on relief have 
had their pay raised since we have. We 
take cognizance of the legend that ‘Good 
fences make good neighbors,’ and have as 
our motto the equally important, 


Swingers and 


‘Good 
neighbors make good fences.’ Emblazoned 
on our arms (a snar!] of barbed wire twisted 
around a stump root laid on a stone wall) 
is our Latin hortation ‘Murus Esto!” 

In spite of Gould’s statements, it would 
seem as if the fence viewers are coming into 
an era of their own and will be able to do 
more than just meet for jollity’s sake. As 
long as farmers hereabouts continue to 
build electrical fences jerry fashion, from 
old auto and radio parts, and hook them 
up directly with the power line, there will 
be work. Many an innocent cow or man 
has gone to the Happy Hunting Ground 
when they came in contact with improperly 
built homemade electrical fences. It will 
now be up to the fence viewers to see that 
a properly controlled fence, one with an 
approved controller, is used; engineers 
claim that this is just as safe as any elec- 
trical device. Livestock men say that the 


cost of operating and moving electric 
fences from one field to another is about 
one-third as much as for other types of 
fence; and their stock, once trained, is 


quieter and more peaceful. 


To Thaw Frozen Pipe 


Apply moderate heat along pipe—heat- 
ed cloths (dry) or cloths dipped into hot 
water. Work toward the faucet, never thaw 
the middle of a frozen pipe first. Open a 
faucet close to the frozen part of pipe to 
check when the water flow starts. 
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M-m-M-M-M ... Homemade Bread! 


“Really,” says Hazel Andrews of 
Spencer, Mass., “‘it’s actually pathetic, the 
eagerness with which I’ve seen men fall 
upon the plate of homemade bread here. 
Over and over again it has happened. 
They talk about it, exclaim about it and 
come back for another slice, apologize for 
eating so much and then come back for 
another. 





‘I’ve just decided that when I get old so 
I can ‘retire and do something for human- 
ity, I won’t start a rest home for aged 
horses or a refuge for unloved cats. No — 
I’m going to have a little kitchen where 
homesick grown-up boys can come in 
whenever they wish and get as many slices 
as they like of warm, homemade bread, 
butter and jam!” 


Now Feeding on California Nuts 


are a bunch of Maine squirrels said to have 
been sent to Walt Disney by some state of 
Maine enthusiasts as models for the Disney 
artists. Attracted by neighboring studios, 
the squirrels gnawed their way to freedom. 


Still Popular Today Is This Old 
New Bedford Clam Chowder Recipe! 


1 pint round clams cut out of shell 
6 good-sized potatoes 

7 small onion 

14 Lb. fat salt pork 

7 pint milk 

Salt and pepper 

Cut pork in small pieces, place in kettle 
over slow fire and try out. Strain out pork, 
add the onion sliced thin and cook until 
golden brown. Next add potatoes cut in 
cubes, add enough water to cover, and 
cook slowly. 

Chop the clams and strain the liquor to 
remove any pieces of shell. 

When add _ clams, 
liquor and milk; also pepper and salt to 
taste. Simmer slowly for about five minutes 
and serve hot. Serve with oyster crackers. 

Some people prefer to thicken 
slightly. 


potatoes are soft, 


this 


Mincemeat For the Ride... 


In Dedham, Mass., apparently some 
Yanks are known as swamp Yankees, and 
do they know how to save a penny yet keep 
intact their feeling of independence! The 
following story illustrates one in action: 

She sent her grandson to ask a neighbor 
if she could hire said neighbor to take her 
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down town in her car. The neighbor was 
tired, but finally agreed — knowing full 
well she wouldn’t take any money. On the 
way, the following conversation ensued: 

“Have you a good mincemeat rule, 
Ernestine?” 

“Yes, a fine one. Want it?” 

“No, but I want you to try my great- 
grandmother Redfield’s rule. And when 
you use it, I want you to do just as it says. 
When it says salt pork, use salt pork, not 
suet. I loaned it to one woman and she put 
in suet, and five pounds of raisins instead 
of three pounds, an’ wasn’t I mad? You 
make it just as I says, and it'll be the best 
mincemeat you ever et.” 

“All right,” the neighbor answered, 
really not much interested in a new rule. 

When they got out of the car, Mrs. Red- 
field said briskly, ‘““Thanks for the ride. 
Now you stop at our place tomorrow, an’ 
PU) give you that mincemeat recipe. 
That'll pay for the ride!’ 


Do You Dislike To 


clean the pastry board after a pie session? 
Try using heavy waxed paper over the 
board . or instead of it. If there is 
more pastry than needed at once, fold the 
paper around it and store in refrigerator. 
It’s even better later. 





Ever Taste Green? 

Two farmers’ wives went to a country 
store in Bucksport, Maine, some years ago, 
to purchase some cotton prints. While us- 
ing their method of testing the colors, their 
heads bent and chewing one corner of the 
cloth, one of them suddenly straightened 
up and exclaimed: ‘‘Dast you chaw green?” 


Cauliflower 

will keep white if you cook it in a mixture 
of half milk and half water; and it will not 
give off an odor in the cooking. 


Worth a Visit Anytime 


Boston’s Children’s Museum out Ja- 
maica Pond way. It is open 9 to 5 week- 
days, except Monday, and 2 to 5 on Sun- 
days. Chronicles of American History will 
be presented there during the winter 
months under the direction of the Yale 
University Press — including such epics as 
Daniel The Frontier Woman, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Dixie. The 
Museum is studied by visitors from foreign 
countries, as well as from all parts of the 
United States, with a view to the enhance- 
ment of children’s museum work. Laurence 


Boone, 





G. Cumming is the Executive Secretary, 
and the address is 60 Burroughs Street, 
Jamaica Plain. 


Looking Back Over Seventy Y ears 


and then some, Peter B. Medlar, retired 
Montpelier, Vt., printer submits: 


I have good health, 

More prized than wealth, 
For which to God I’m thankful. 
I’ve had success, 

Not in excess 

And yet I am not rankful; 

I have friends few 

Who have proved true, 
Sincere and always honest; 
Likewise few foes 

But as to those 

I have with them no contest. 
In childhood’s day 

I’ve had my play 

Among the trees and flowers; 
Built castles fair 

High in the air 

Among the fairy bowers; 

In youth with love 

Like turtle dove 

I flirted with affection; 

But let that pass 

*Twas youth’s trespass; 

And since has caused dejection; 
In riper years 

With hopes and fears 

I settled down and married; 
And thus my life 

With all its strife 

Its troubles I have parried. 


January 20, 1842 


President Adams 
James Brooks: 


wrote to his friend 

“*First, all men are born equal and entitled to 
unalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

** Second Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all they mind, and 
thy neighbour as thy self. 

“The first of these principles contains the 
whole Science of Politics— The second the 
whole Science of Religion.” 





A Rhode Island View of Boston 

was expressed recently by an old settler of 
Little Compton, R. I., by the name of 
Sisson. A stranger was discussing Boston 
with him, and told him that he would be 
glad to drive him up for a visit some week 
if he would go. Sisson’s reply was: “Gawd, 
I wouldn’t go to Boston, cause Hell comes 
too close to the top of the ground up 
there.” 
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of the New Englander in January, 1840, 
was as follows: The Postoffice System, 
Capital Punishment, Winter, Universalism 
Examined, Tecumseh, Dickens? Notes on 
America, Midnight, A Mother at her In- 
fant’s Grave, Stuart’s Hints on Prophecy, 
The War in Rhode Island, Nathaniel Em- 
mons, D.D., The Constellation of the 
Cross, What Must Be Done to Provide an 
Educated Christian Ministry, and The 
Resemblance of Certain Languages to the 
Latin. 


Scientific Ghost Story 


Stanley Leaming of Edgartown, Mass., 
was sitting in his car parked near Hariph’s 
Creek, with his automobile radio turned 
on, when suddenly he heard the ringing of 
a telephone bell. Then he heard a con- 
versation between two women. A little 
later the telephone bell rang again and a 
woman’s voice asked, “Who's on this 
line?” 

Up to this time Mr. Leaming had kept 
mum, not seeing any point in talking back 
to a receiving set. But now, feeling that 
anything could happen, he spoke his name. 
“That’s all right,” came the voice, “but 
where are you?” A two-way conversation 
with a nameless woman then took place. 
The woman refused to identify herself, but 
following the conversation she talked with 
a man and told him somebody had her 
telephone hooked to a radio. 

Mr. Leaming’s story is not a fantasy. He 
is a practical man — and besides, he had 
Mrs. Leaming and a friend with him at the 
time. 


Back Cover 


of the 
month carried the following jibe: 


Wells Lamson Quarrier this past 
“Tt’s better to have halitosis than no 


breath at all.” 


Each Male Had a Genius 


in old Roman days, just as each female had 
her Juno mythological deities who 
acted as guardian spirits over the sexes. 
Some sixty years ago Connecticut put a 
three-and-a-half-ton bronze genius atop its 
state capitol — a woman of wreaths. At 
the turn of the century erratic New Eng- 
land weather had weakened the base of 
this statue, and common parlance had it 
there was a “loose”? woman on the State 
House dome. Others added that if some- 
thing were not done about her soon, she 
would be a “kept” one. So the statue was 
taken down and the base strengthened. 
However, 1938 again found her in a similar 





plight, and talk now had it that she was 
“dangerous.” So she is down for 


good. Could it be possible that now, with 


now 


the advent of women upon the political 
scene in numbers that 
Connecticut will replace that Genius with 
a Juno? 


such increasing 


Sunday Churchgoers Are Discouraged 


Ski trains which go off to the mountains 
for Sunday operate out of Boston all winter 
and have become a symbol of the many 
lures to the country which busy modern 
life holds on week ends, especially for young 
married couples. Several efforts were made 
with different kinds of mid-week services, 
and finally one was developed at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., which 
been going for three years. It has a choir 


has 


recruited especially among those who are 
apt to be Sunday 
churchgoers are discouraged from coming; 


a congenial supper is served at cost so that 


away on Sundays; 


businessmen do not go home and get set- 
tled, and there are no dishes to wash at 
home. 





Try This on Your Old Bald Head . . . 


“Take a quantity of southernwood and 
put it upon a kindled coal to burn, and 
being burnt to a powder mix it with 
radiche oil and anoynte a bald head and 
you shall see great experiences.” It’s an old 
Salem sea captain’s recipe for baldness. 
the 
head with fresh strong beer and then rub 


Another method was to moisten 


in a quantity of bear’s oil. 


Mutual Understanding and Respect 


between their own and other countries is 
the purpose of “The Experiment in In- 
ternational Living,” headed up by Donald 
B. Watt of Putney, Vt. It started in 1932 
with a group of 23 boys, and in 1937 there 
were nineteen groups, 181 members and 
36 leaders. In brief, the idea seems to be 
one of special interest groups visiting vari- 
ous foreign countries to join there a special 
host group which will in turn land the 
American Experimenters in foreign homes 
or on the trail of the special interests they 
are pursuing, such as languages, opera, 
mountaineering, or what have you. It’s 


a nonprofit, educational corporation, and 
apparently applications made before the 
end of January have the best chance of 
being accepted. 








I own an heirloom platter, of lovely Lowestoft. 

A piece on which collectors simply dote, 

Yet I esteem more sacred a thick-lipped china 
cup, 

A relic of the Boston Bangor Boat. 


It bears the Steamer Rockland, her walking beam 
on high, 

I tramped her decks exultant as a boy, 

And gulped my eggs at breakfast from such a cup 
as this, 


Vacation-bound, exuberant with joy. 


My Grecian Urn of boyhood, I'll be your Yankee 
Keats, 
Immortalize your beauty and the day 
When Boston stood from Bangor and spruce- 
clad Maine delights 
No further than a gang plank’s length away. 
F. Wurrinc Hatcu 


You Can Believe 


Miss Lane, editor of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and she has a story worth retelling. 
Some years ago she was on a steamer, 
Europe-bound, and a fellow passenger 
showed her a picture of a New England 
farm. Miss Lane was entranced with the 
place. 

Ten years later, having completely for- 
gotten the incident, Miss Lane was looking 
for a home in Connecticut. Driving through 
Torrington her eye hit upon “just the 
place she had always yearned for.” Some 
months later, after her purchase had been 
made, she discovered that the home she 
had bought was the identical farm which 
had been shown to her by her fellow pas- 


senger during her transatlantic crossing. 


The Most Significant Event 


in the history of America’s schools was the 
enactment of the Massachusetts school law 
in 1647. It read in part as follows: 

“It being one chief project of that old 
deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
the i i 
therefore ordered 


knowledge of scriptures... it is 

that 
ship within this jurisdiction, after the Lord 
hath them to number of 
fifty shall forthwith 


appoint one, within their town, to teach all 


every town- 


increased the 
householders, then 
such, as shall resort to him, to write and to 
read.” 

By contrast is the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, 1938, issuing pam- 
phiets on skiing ...a trick the 1647 
youngsters no doubt knew before their 


ABC’s. 
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Asour 150 years ago there 
lived a little way north from this spot, a 
very worthy and pious man named 
Obadiah Brown. He was a strict observer 
of the Sabbath and no Sunday found 
him absent from his high-backed pew in 
the Millington meetinghouse. He was a 
firm believer in the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination, and in every word and 
syllable of the Westminster catechism. 
He had two sons, one of whom he be- 
lieved was predestined to everlasting 
damnation. 

Rufus, his eldest son, was a grave and 
solemn-looking boy, who had no taste 
for sports, but employed much of his 
time in reading the Old Testament, and 
there was not a word of the Assembly 
catechism that he did not know by heart. 


The Devil’s Hop Yard is one of Connecticut's 
most popular State Parks. It is visited by thou- 
sands of people every year for its beauty, as 
well as the splendid facilities provided there by 
the Connecticut State Park Commission for 
picnics and camping. Why so beautiful a spot 
should bear the diabolical name that it does 
has long been a mystery. Mr. Norton, long a 
resident of nearby New Britain, came into the 
possession of this old manuscript some : ears 
back. He has endeavored to verify it by con- 
versations with lifelong residents of the locality 
and by checking some of the names mentioned 
with headstones in nearby cemeteries. In his 
opinion “there is little doubt of the truth of 
the tale,” — which here, for reasons of space 
limitations has been considerably shortened. 
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Bernard F.. Thayer 


THE DEVILS HOP YARD 


By MANLIUS H. NORTON 


He was the especial favorite of his 
father. 

His second son Abraham, or as he was 
generally called Abe, was an active, fun- 
loving and mirth-provoking youth, who 
never took off his hat and bowed to the 
minister when he rode by; indeed, he 
never learned to answer the catechism 
correctly, and had the hardihood to tell 
his father that he could not understand a 
great deal of it, and that the greater part 
of what he could not understand, he 
believed to be untrue. 

Such wild and irreligious conduct, on 
the part of Abe, confirmed his father in 
the belief that he was foreordained to be 
everlastingly damned; and his father did 
not fail to inform him that it was fore- 
ordained from the beginning “‘for God’s 
glory” that he, Abe, was ‘‘a vessel of 
wrath, fitted and prepared for everlast- 
ing burning.” 

Such instruction led Abe to believe 
that any efforts at reformation on his 
part would be fruitless, for he argued, 
if I am foreordained to be damned, I 
shall be damned, and if I am foreor- 
dained to be saved I shall be saved, and 
nothing that I can do will prevent the 
one or the other. From this time forward, 
he grew worse and worse and was the 
ringleader of all mischievous acts and 
deviltries committed in the neighbor- 
hood. He seemed to delight on Sundays, 


as he sat in the gallery of the Millington 
meetinghouse, to make the boys laugh 
by his motions and grimaces and imi- 
tations of the minister, and in keeping 
the tithing man busy in suppressing the 
disturbance. He was even detected one 
Sunday morning in spitting upon the 
bald head of the deacon. Soon after, an 
event occurred that put the good people 
of Millington into a state of astonish- 
ment and alarm. Some one had entered 
the meetinghouse and cut off and car- 
ried away the sheepskin cover of the 
great Bible on the pulpit. The meeting- 
house had been securely locked and the 
deacon had the key. At first it was 
thought by many that it was the work 
of witches or the evil one himself. Cir- 
cumstances, however, transpired that 
convinced the people that the outrage 
had been the work of Abe Brown. Abe 
was now about sixteen years of age and 
was one of the largest scholars attending 
the district school. To protect himself 
from the rawhide of the schoolmaster, 
and thoughtless of the sacrilege, Abe, 
one moonlight night, had procured a 
ladder, entered a window over the gal- 
lery and cut the sheepskin from the 
great Bible and sewed it into the back 
and across the shoulders of his jacket. 

He was now armed against the search- 
ing powers of the rawhide, and endured 
his frequent chastisements with a grim 
smile and ominous winks towards his 
fellows. The schoolmaster, at length, 
suspected that some extraordinary pro- 
tection had been provided to enable Abe 
to endure his flagellations with such 
composure, and ordered him to take 
off his jacket which he examined and 
found to be lined with a strange looking 
sheepskin, closely resembling that which 
had covered the big Bible in the meet- 
inghouse. 

Abe at once foresaw the effect of this 
discovery and as soon as school was out, 
instead of going directly home he sped 
down the road and disappeared in the 
wild regions below the falls. Here he re- 
moved the sheepskin from the back of 
his coat and concealed it in a hollow 
hemlock tree. He then went home and 
attended to his chores as usual and went 
to bed. That evening and the next day 
the news spread abroad that the sheep- 
skin of the big Bible had been found and 
that Abe Brown was the thief. A com- 
plaint was made to Justice Chapman 
and a warrant was issued for Abe’s ar- 
rest, and the next day he was brought 
before the Justice on a charge of sacrile- 
giously entering the house of God and 
stealing the cover of the big Bible on the 
pulpit. 

To this charge Abe pleaded not 
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guilty. The schoolmaster was summoned 
and testified to discovering the sheep- 
skin which he said, appeared to him to 
look like the one which had covered the 
Bible. The justice then requested Abe to 
state where he procured the sheepskin 
found in his coat and what he had done 
with it. Abe with an impudent air in- 
formed the justice that he was under no 
obligation to furnish proof of his guilt 
or innocence. That he could not be a 
witness against himself, and claimed 
that there was no proof upon which he 
could be convicted. 

Justice Chapman thereupon, after 
having studied “‘Burns’ Justice” for up- 
wards of half an hour, rendered his opin- 
ion. He said it was an awful and most 
sacrilegious theft; that from the stubborn 
and contemptuous manner and mind of 
the accused, who refused to answer his 
questions, the “‘corpus delicti,”’ that is to 
say the taking of the identical sheepskin, 
had not been fully shown; but consider- 
ing the notoriously bad character of the 
accused, and his disregard for the house 
of God and his contempt of this court, 
which should not bare the sword of 
justice in vain, but be a terror to evil 
doers, he deemed it his duty, and there- 
fore found the said Abraham, alias Abe 
Brown, guilty and “the sentence of this 
court is that he be confined in the 
Haddam gaol for a period of thirty 
days.” 


II 
ABE Brown’s INCARCERATION 


On a bright Christmas morning, the 
25th of December, 1765, the morning 
after the trial, the village constable was 
armed with a mittimus issued by Justice 
Chapman, which would convey Abe to 
the county jail at Haddam. 

The constable then placed handcuffs 
upon Abe and he was safely conveyed to 
and lodged in the Haddam jail. He was 
received by the good-natured jailer, 
Andrew Clark. The jail was an old, 
square, wooden structure of hewn logs, 
with two small windows, consisting of 
four panes each of seven by nine inch 
glass, and strongly guarded by large 
iron bars. There were but two rooms. 
In one were three Indians, confined 
for disorderly conduct and drunkenness; 
and in the other, two white men who, 
having failed to pay their grog bills at 
the tavern, were confined for debt. 

The time passed away without arous- 
ing in Abe any feeling of remorse or pro- 
ducing any resolutions of amendment, 
and although he read aloud to the In- 
dians the catechism and the story of the 
youth and Satan, and the awful fate of 
Korah and his company, neither he nor 


the Indians seemed to be alarmed, nor 
were their consciences awakened. The 
day before his term of imprisonment 
expired, he cut upon the walls of the jail 
the following: 


** All men sinned in Adam, 


Some fell in Hell and some in Haddam.” 


** The chief end of man! 
Keep all you've got 
And get all you can.” 


The next morning, the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1766, the term of his imprison- 
ment having expired, the jailer released 
him and wished him success in the future. 

Abe, footsore and weary, arrived at 
his father’s house about sundown and 
was met by his father and Rufus, who 
were anxious to know whether his pun- 
ishment had wrought in him remorse 
for his evil deeds, and whether he felt 
that it had been for the glory of God. 
He informed them that he had suffered 
considerably for want of sufficient cov- 
ering for his bunk of straw during the 
cold nights, and for the want of a good 
square meal, and he didn’t feel that the 
glory of God had anything to do with it. 

His father was so shocked by these 
declarations that he told Abe that he 
had committed the unpardonable sin; 
that God had hardened his heart as he 
did Pharaoh, and that he was a vessel 
of wrath fitted for destruction, and the 
Devil would soon come and take him for 
his own. That he could not permit so 
ungodly a person to remain under his 
roof, as it might bring down the wrath 
of God both on himself and Rufus for 
giving him aid and comfort, and al- 
though he was tired and hungry, and 
the night cold, he must seek some other 
place of shelter, and learn the justice and 
severity of God. 

Sad, weary and hungry, he took up his 
little bundle of clothes and departed. He 
went up the road undetermined where 
he should go, until he came to the resi- 
dence of "Squire Shaw. The house was 
brilliantly lighted and he heard cheerful 
voices, and the laughter of persons 
within. Thinking how different it 
seemed from the cheerless home he had 
left, and concluding that if they would 
not shelter him for the night, they 
would at least give him food to allay his 
hunger, he rapped at the kitchen door. 
Anna Shaw, a beautiful little girl, 
opened it and bade him enter. 


Ill 
“THe Devi Has TAKEN Aspe Brown!” 
So THE PeopLe SAy 
Robert Shaw, or Esquire Shaw as he 
was generally called, was an accom- 


plished and courtly-appearing gentle- 
man, about forty-five years of age, who 
had been settled in the neighborhood 
about five years, and who, previous to his 
settlement there, had been largely en- 
gaged in the West India trade, and had ac- 
cumulated a handsome estate. Attracted 
by the romantic character of the country 
and its fine trout streams, he purchased 
a considerable tract of land and erected 
a commodious residence on the border 
of the lake that bears his name, Shaw 
Lake. 

On the evening which found Abe a 
suppliant for food and shelter, a Spanish 
gentleman, the supercargo of a ship 
which had just landed a cargo of rum, 
sugar and molasses at New London, had 
come out to call upon Esquire Shaw, who 
was financially interested in the cargo 
and a part owner of the ship. Abe was 
conducted by Anna into the parlor and 
into the presence of Esquire Shaw and 
his guest. Relating to them briefly, the 
history of his imprisonment and the cruel 
conduct of his father in refusing to give 
him food and shelter, Esquire Shaw and 
the Spanish gentleman were greatly in- 
terested; and little Anna listened at- 
tentively to the story, and as he told how 
his father drove him forth from his home, 
the tears coursed down her cheeks and 
she declared that Obadiah Brown and 
Rufus were ““mean wretches.” 

Abe was provided with a good supper 
and a comfortable bed, and the next 
morning happy and refreshed, was in- 
vited by the Spanish gentleman to re- 
turn with him to Cuba, where he would 
give him employment in the commercial 
house with which he was connected. 


Just in the dusk of evening, the Spaniard 


having already overstayed his time in 
the agreeable society of Esquire Shaw, 
started for New London accompanied 
by Abe. 

It was a cold, frosty night and the 
Spaniard, quite willing to add to the 
superstitious fears of the people of Mil- 
lington, and especially of Obadiah Brown 
and Rufus, borrowed from the Squire 
a neatly dressed bull hide with horns 
and tail left on it, and fitting it snugly 
and neatly over his clothing so that the 
horns plainly appeared and the tail hung 
over the seat of the vehicle, with Abe by 
his side, drove with furious speed down 
the road past the house of Obadiah 
Brown. Rufus saw them as they passed, 
and he had no doubt but that the Devil 
in his own proper person, had come and 
claimed Abe for his own. 

Smalley Peck, the sexton and grave 
digger, who from the suggestiveness of 
his name and the meanness of his char- 
acter was generally called ““Two Quarts 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SIX SMART YANKS 








ROCKLAND, MAINE 


When little Edna St. Vincent Millay 
was still in grammar school in Rockland 
she wrote a poem, sent it to St. Nicholas 
and won the poetry badge; this was a 
round pin, dark blue enamel and gold, 
with a shield in the middle. She thought 
earth could hold no more glory but it 
went on holding glory. At Camden High 
School her graduation essay, written in 
verse, won the prize. At Vassar College 
— standing with “slapping skirts” above 
Penobscot Bay — she won the Intercol- 
legiate Poetry Contest. Her first long 
poem, Renascence, was published the 
year she received her A.B. degree. It 
contains the lovely quatrain, incredibly 
thoughtful for a schoolgirl: 


**The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, — 
No higher than the soul is high.” 


In the following twenty years a dozen 
“slender” volumes, each highly ac- 
claimed, have appeared — The Harp 
Weaver and Other Poems, The Buck in the 
Snow, Fatal Interview, Conversations at 
Midnghi. She is a picturesque reader 
and often appears on the platform in a 
long grey-blue cape which she flings 
from her shoulders the way a poet should 
fling a cape, and then says casually, ““Do 
you mind if I read sitting down? I like 
it better sitting down.” 


PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND 


Frank Basastini has turned a hobby 
into a profession which is always a 
smart thing to do. He went to Technical 
High School, studied manual training 
and specialized in making toys. Some- 
one introduced him to Marion Perkins, 
an artist who runs a unique Toy Furni- 
ture Shop, and Frank started his career 
on her workbench. In the last fifteen 
years he has become an authority on 
miniature reproductions of antique 
furniture. Design, construction, finish 
are the result of intensive research. 
Metal parts are exquisitely fashioned of 
genuine brass, decorations are hand- 
painted, and Frank would sooner sever 
his right hand than mix his periods. He 
does colonial rooms, Swiss peasant 
rooms, Empire rooms, Georgian rooms 

and each is authentic even to door- 
knobs. He is credited with interesting 
Mrs. Narcissa Thorne of Chicago in this 
hobby and her work is now internation- 
ally known. She has a permanent ex- 
hibit at the Historical Society in Chi- 
cago; another at the Art Institute has 


just been expertly packed and shipped 


to the World’s Fair in San Francisco. 








BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


When you pack your skis in your rack 
this month breathe a little prayer of 
thanks to Mr. U. A. Hicks who made a 
better ski rack than his neighbor. 

“U. A.” is proud of being one of those 
Vermont Hicks though his office is in 
Boston. He was graduated from the 
University of Vermont, went to selling 
motorcycles and when one of his em- 
ployees lost a fine pair of skis because 
they slipped off the running board 
“U. A.” designed a rack which holds 
any kind of ski and fits any kind of rear 
bumper. Thousands of winter motorists 
who packed their skis anywhere they 
would hang on — tire, roof or windshield 
wiper — have at last found their skis a 
home. Someone who likes statistics has 
figured out that every other car which 
rolls through snowy villages near the 
mountains on a wintry week end carries 
a sheaf of skis. Most of these ski-laden 
cars should have a little sign behind: 
Hicks for President. 





YANKEE wants “Six Smart Yanks” 
copy and pays $5 for accepted picture 
and full-typed page of facts. Aside from 
why he’s smart, we like to know where 
the Yank was born, where he (or she) 
went to school, if he’s married, how old 
he is and so forth. Maybe we won’t use 
all the facts, but we like to know ’em. 
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SIX SMART YANKS 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Paul Andrew Dever, Massachusetts 
attorney general, heard at 10 P.M. on 
November 8 that he had been buried 
under the Republican landslide. Every 
other state office in Massachusetts had 
gone to a Republican, but Dever was 
not worried. He had worked out an im- 
pregnable checking system and knew 
that he was in. The morning papers 
claimed he had lost, the afternoon papers 
showed his plurality at 146,000. Dever 
meanwhile was getting things straight- 
ened out at his desk so he could take a 
trip to Bermuda where, with perspec- 
tive, he might write a fable on how a 
solitary mule lives best among a herd of 
elephants. Dever was born in Boston, 
was graduated cum laude from the Bos- 
ton University Law School, was repre- 
sentative to the General Court for six 
years and has been attorney general for 
three. He has a reputation for being in- 
dependent, unbossed, vigorous, likeable 
(except to the underworld), and one of 
the best after-dinner speakers in the Bar 
Association. He is working hard to se- 
cure for Massachusetts the inheritance 
tax of the estate of the late Col. Edward 
which New York, 
Florida and Texas also claim; the de- 
cision will affect every taxpayer in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Dever travels fast, 
alone and is unmarried. 


Greene 


WEST HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


George Twitchell, thirteen-years-old, 
won a trip to Italy this year because 
he likes to play the accordion. A year 
ago George didn’t know an accordion 
from a harp but he wanted to play some- 
thing; a friend suggested an accordion 
and two months after George had his 
hands on one he began to win prizes. 
He is just back from Rome, Genoa, 
Florence and other story-book places, 
because he was awarded first place in 
the Junior Division of the Eastern Re- 
gion in a National Accordion Playing 
Contest sponsored at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, by the Soprani Accordion 
Company of Castelfidardo, Italy, the 
largest manufacturers of accordions in 
the world. George’s knowledge of stop- 
ping and adept fingering puzzled the 
judges when they learned he had been 
playing only a few months. He practices 
several hours a day and likes it better 
than studying grammar at the Sedgwick 


Junior High School. The only disap- 


pointment of his Italian trip was that he 
didn’t shake hands with Mr. Mussolini. 
However he saw the Mussolini Forum in 
Rome and liked it better than anything 
else in Italy. Asked if he enjoyed being 
written up in magazines he answered 


honestly, “Sure! Thanks for the compli- 
ment!” 








NEW IPSWICH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The first sound hear in New 
Hampshire these days, when you wake 
in the morning, is the wail of the saw or 
the clip of the hatchet. One of these 
hatchets is wielded by Miss Marion H. 
Buck, World Champion Woman Wood- 
chopper, who won the title at the Wilton 


Winter Carnival a couple of years ago 


you 


and says no one has ever contested it. 
The record was dividing a ten-inch log 
in three cuts in five minutes and thirteen 
seconds. Miss Buck and her uncle, 
William F. Robbins, laid out the Wa- 
pack Trail thirteen years ago for hiking, 
have developed it for skiing, and run the 
Wapack Lodge on the Peterborough- 
New Ipswich Road. Miss Buck may be 
seen almost any day chopping, sawing, 
hauling, repairing her roof, repainting 
her porch or trimming her trees. If you 
go inside she may be playing her violin, 
sketching the winter landscape, setting 
baking 
twenty or thirty people. Her outdoor 


oatmeal bread, or beans for 
costume is trousers, moccasins, beret and 
a wood-chopper’s apron 
wears spectacles and the frank forth- 
right smile of the woman who spends 
half her life outdoors, likes what she does 
and does it well. She says being a cham- 
pion woodchopper doesn’t require brains, 


she 


She always 


or even brawn. “Just practice,” 
says, “‘and a good axe.” 
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AMERICA’S ONLY FOREIGN WATER SUPPLY 


Serves a New England Town 


Ox THE extreme eastern end 
of the Canadian-American border is an 
unusual community of 11,000 people - 
consisting of Calais, Maine — and the 
towns of St. Stephen and Milltown, 
New Brunswick. 

Bridges over the St. Croix River con- 
nect these towns, the largest of which 
has become something of a tourists’ 
Mecca. On the United States side you'll 
find a shoe factory, a blueberry canning 
plant and a rayon mill, while across the 
river there is a lumber mill, a soap fac- 
tory, and one of the largest candy fac- 
tories in Canada. Aside from these 
industries, business for the most part 
comes from the surrounding prosperous 
rural area. 

For most purposes these three cities 
form a unit. For the past fifty years a 
single water supply has served all three. 
Pipe lines carry the water from St. 
Stephen to Calais. Thus that city is the 
only one in America to draw its water 
supply from a foreign country. 

A few years back it was proposed that 
Calais apply for a P.W.A. grant to de- 
velop an independent water supply from 
a nearby lake, but the proposal was 
turned down contemptuously. Single 
gas and electric systems likewise serve 
mutual needs. 

More spectacular than the utilities are 
the three local fire companies. For many 
years now these have answered one an- 
other’s calls. Visitors are often astounded 
to see a fire engine roaring across the 
large international bridge to assist in 
putting out a fire in a foreign country. 
This happens several times a week. Oc- 
casionally the St. Stephen fire company 
will beat the Calais company to one of 
the latter’s own fires, much to the dis- 
gust of the Calais firemen. And some- 
times it works the other way. 

A few years ago the health officer of 
Washington County, in which Calais is 
located, made a discovery which startled 
him. It seemed that the birth rate of 
Calais and vicinity was alarmingly low, 
and yet, strangely enough the popula- 
tion was holding up well, and there 
were plenty of healthy your ssters 
around. The good man investiv sed and 
soon solved the mystery. A ~ usiderable 
number of children of C ..us parents, it 
seemed, were born in the St. Stephen 
Hospital. A child of American parents, 
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BY HAROLD DAVIS 


You don’t know where that is? All 

right brother, you'll have to read 

this one even though you’ve never 
read an article in here before. 





Hands across the border on the bridge between St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick, and Calais, Maine 


so born, is an American citizen, but the 
birth must be registered with the Amer- 
ican Consul. 

Since the period of early settlement 
just after the Revolutionary War, inter- 
marriage has been common among 
residents of the three towns. Local 
papers report several each week. There 
are few families of long standing in 
either Calais, St. Stephen, or Milltown 
without relatives on the other side of the 
line. 

Politics along this part of the border 
has a number of unusual angles. St. 
Stephen and Milltown people, like most 
Canadians, know a good bit about 
American affairs, many of them can 
talk as glibly as Americans about Roose- 
velt, Congress and such matters. The 
Canadian press has always paid close 
attention to the affairs of its neighbor. 
Most Calais people, unlike the vast 
majority of their fellow Americans, are 
well up on the Canadian situation. 
Canadian papers in considerable num- 
bers are sold on Calais newsstands and 
on the streets by newsboys. Calais and 
St. Stephen people go back and forth 
across the line to listen to each other’s 
political spellbinders. Upon the elec- 


tion of W. L. McKenzie King as Pre- 
mier of Canada in the fall of 1935 large 
numbers of his well-wishers from St. 
Stephen and the neighboring New 
Brunswick towns swarmed into Calais to 
celebrate. Many Calais people joined in 
the fun. Since the repeal of prohibition, 
Maine’s liquor laws have been more 
liberal than those of New Brunswick, 
and Calais is now a better place than 
St. Stephen for such a celebration. Back 
in prohibition days St. Stephen used to 
vie with Quebec as a favorite place for 
liquid refreshments. 

A few years ago there was a hard 
fought local election in Calais. One 
political group controlled Calais’ only 
weekly newspaper, so their opponents 
were forced to turn to St. Stephen’s 
weekly, which has a considerable cir- 
culation in Calais, for support. Thus we 
have an American political organization 
dependent for publicity on a foreign 
press. 

Despite rather strict immigration 
laws, enacted within the past few years, 
there are still a considerable number of 
Calais men employed in the Ganong 
candy factory in St. Stephen and in the 
rayon mill in Milltown. Some Canadi- 
ans are likewise employed in Calais. 
These, of course, are all old employees. * 
On election days in Calais, both political 
parties send their cars into St. Stephen 
and Milltown to get Calais workers who 
are employed there and carry them to 
the polls. 

The three towns enjoy a common 
social life. The membership of most of 
the clubs, lodges, and churches is made 
up of people from all three. For many 
years a single church, the Methodist in 
St. Stephen, served the entire area. For 
many years the only burial ground in 
the region was the McColl Methodist 
Churchyard in St. Stephen, established 
by that remarkable pastor, the Rev. 
Duncan McColl. 

Calais, St. Stephen, and Milltown 
folk have long shared in each other’s 

* The immigration laws (both Canadian and 
American are similar) make it impossible for 
noncitizens not intending to become natural- 
ized and who have not resided in the country 
for a certain period to obtain employment 
without paying a prohibitive head tax. How- 
ever there was a special dispensation made for 


such workers as old Calais employees of the 
Ganong factory, etc. 




















celebrations. Many St. Stephen people 
and Milltowners even come over to 
Calais for the Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tion, this despite the fact that a lot of 
them are descendants of United Empire 
Loyalists (or Tories to Americans). 

There is a curious story of a powder 
magazine in St. Stephen which is 
vouched for by several local historians. 
It seems that shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War, for purposes of border de- 
fense, a well-stocked powder magazine 
was established in St. Stephen. After a 
number of years officials in Fredericton, 
the New Brunswick Capital, decided on 
a check-up. An officer was sent to in- 
spect the magazine. Much to his dismay 
he found it empty. Lots of people refused 
to talk, but after a lengthy inquiry he 
managed to learn that the entire sup- 
ply had been loaned to Calais for a 
Fourth-of-July celebration some years 
before. 

Many Calais people in turn go to St. 
Stephen on July first for Dominion Day, 
the anniversary of the union of the vari- 
ous British North American Colonies to 
form the Canadian dominion. But St. 
Stephen’s big celebration is the twenty- 
fourth of May, the birthday of Queen 
Victoria. For many years now Calais 
school children have demanded and 
have often been given a holiday or at 
least a half-holiday on this occasion. 
Hardboiled school authorities, when 


they have denied this demand, have 
been greeted by the refrain: 


The twenty-fourth of May 
Is the Queen’s birthday. 

If ya don’t giv-us a holiday 
We'll all run away. 


and many of them do. Calais folks 
joined in the coronation services of King 
George VI with as much gusto as the 
Canadians. They also avoid mention of 
the Duke of Windsor, a very touchy 
point, when their Canadian friends are 
about. 

Armistice day is always celebrated 
jointly by Calais, St. Stephen, Milltown, 
and other neighboring groups of veter- 
ans. Curiously enough there are a num- 
ber of Canadian veterans living on the 
American side of the river. Back in 1931, 
when the state legion convention was 
held at Calais, the American color 
guard (which led the parade across) was 
the first thus armed American force to 
enter Canada since the War of 1812. 

Back in the 1920’s the courageous 
manager of the Queen Theatre in St. 
Stephen booked the film “America,” 
which was based on Robert W. Cham- 
bers’ novel of the American Revolution. 
The movie contained such scenes as 
Paul Revere’s ride, the battles of Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Bunker Hill; it 
was the sort of thing to delight a super- 
patriot. It played before a packed house 


about evenly divided between Cana- 
dians and Americans. Loud cheers and 
handclappings from Canadians greeted 
every appearance of the Red Coats, 
while the Minute-Men brought equally 
boisterous response from the Americans. 

Residents of the area are granted con- 
siderable leeway by immigration offi- 
cials. Customs and immigration stations 
are located at the Canadian and the 
American ends of the three bridges. 
Local residents are allowed to ride or 
walk freely back and forth across the 
bridges. Many do it several times daily. 
Calais, St. Stephen and Milltown folk do 
considerable shopping in each other’s 
stores despite customs regulations. There 
is a good bit of petty smuggling in which 
from time to time almost everybody in- 
dulges. Local businessmen from the 
three towns work together to promote 
their common interests. Relations be- 
tween the Calais and St. Stephen-Mill- 
town Rotary clubs and between the two 
Chambers of Commerce are very close. 
Some Calais businessmen live in St. 
Stephen and some St. Stephen business- 
men in Calais. They think nothing of 
going to a foreign country to conduct 
their businesses every morning immedi- 
ately after eating breakfast, coming back 
to their native land for lunch, rushing 
back abroad, and then returning again 
to God’s country for dinner. It’s all in a 
day’s work to them. 





MAGIC CARPET — MODERN STYLE 


As WE were leaving Calais, I 
noticed a sign, SaLE — SATURDAY — House- 
HOLD Errects, scrawled in huge letters on a 
piece of brown paper. A carriage drive, be- 
tween an avenue of large elms, led to a deso- 
late gray Victorian mansion. Mildred pulled 
the car up to the side of the road and waited 
while I explored. 

I approached the rear of the house to find 
the grounds deserted. Suddenly I heard a 
nasal voice, ““Now I’m telling you, Jed, Pll 
bet my last dollar on Jim Coburn. I know 
he’ll win in the primaries hands down.” 

As I entered the open kitchen door, I 
found this authority on local politics, seated 
on a red-painted sugar bucket. He paused as 
he poured hot coffee from a thermos to look 
at me. 

*‘Welcome, brother, come right in. Sale 
started yesterday, but there’s some things 
left. Go anywhere you like and make your- 
self at home.” 

In the library after Mildred had joined me 
we poked through a nondescript collection of 
musty books, then entered the drawing-room. 
A heavy rug covered the floor, its delicate pat- 
terns in blue, gold, and faded magenta still 


A True Story by Earl Maltby Benson 


gleaming through the dirt of years. Mildred 
turned the rug over at the corners and dis- 
covered the warp in perfect condition. While 
I was blowing the dust from my nostrils, 
Mildred had vanished only to reappear with 
Mr. Adjuster. 

“Not that we’re thinking of buying this 
rug,” I heard her say, “‘but would you mind 
telling us something about it and what you’d 
sell it for?” 

“That rug? Well it belonged to one of the 
old families here. The owner was president 
of the bank. Cost $600, I’m told. The old 
lady was offered $60 three years ago, but 
wouldi’t sell it. I think it’s some sort of 
French rug. That’s all I know. I’m asking 
ten dollars for it.” 

We walked into the front hall to look at 
each other. Mildred’s face told me more 
plainly than words that she was ready to 
hitch hike to Boston if necessary. We must 
not leave without that rug. After going into a 
huddle we returned to the kitchen to find 
Mr. Adjuster sharing a generous wedge of 
blueberry pie with his political friend. 

“May I see you for just a minute?” I 
whispered. 


He stepped into the bare dining room and 
I hesitatingly submitted my proposal. 
“We've been away from home about three 
weeks. You have just taken half of our last 
traveler’s check and we're still miles from 
home. We would like the rug. Suppose we 
made you a ten per cent deposit, one dollar, 
now. Would you hold it and let us remit the 
balance when we reach home?” 

“Perfectly all right, perfectly. Don’t need 
to do that if you don’t want to. Take it along 
right now in the car and pay me when you 
get home. I’ve traveled myself. Went way 
down to Florida last winter and I know how 
it feels to get down to the last dollar.” 

Three days after we had returned to our 
home in Wellesley, Mass., the rug arrived. 
We dragged it onto the lawn, spread it out, 
swept it, felt it, gazed at it, and wondered 
just how foolish we had been. We could 
easily find out. I called a dealer, an expert in 
Oriental rugs, to come look at it. He hadn’t 
been there long when we heard him say: 

“If you decide to put it on the market, I'll 
get you a purchaser for about four hundred 
dollars within a week. You’ve got something 
there.” 
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W ier I was in 


college I was quite athletic. I 
walked to and from classes, 
often carrying a book. I read 
the scores of all the games in the 
college paper, if I didn’t have 
the luck to hear them on the 
street or in the neighborly con- 
versation of two other fellows. 
I kept a bathing suit which I used to 
carry in a towel to the beach in the 
summer; and sometimes I had to wear 
it. I could be counted on to play almost 
any game if it took a second, a fourth, 
a seventh, a ninth, or even an eleventh. 

But as time went on I gradually gave 
up these lively things. Instead of walk- 
ing I began to ride in an automobile. 
Instead of climbing stairs, I got into a 
handy elevator. Instead of 
watching people play games, 
I read that they had played 
them. The situation grew 
steadily worse. 

I began to put on weight. 
I did this for some years with- 
out saying anything about it. 
*‘Why should I?” I used to ask 
myself. But my secret was 
lately discovered and in con- 
sequence my doctor immedi- 
ately suggested exercise. Exercise! He 
was very severe about it. 

“Do you play squash?”’ he suggested. 

“Never heard of it,” I replied hon- 
estly. “It must have come in since I left 
College.” 

“Do you row?” 

**You mean with an oar?” 

“With two oars.” 

“No.” 

“Golf?” 

“No.” 

**Tennis?”’ 

“Yes, but I haven’t a racquet now.” 

“You get a racquet,”’ said the doctor. 
“And a partner.” 

“All right, Pll try.” 

I got a racquet; and a friend of mine 
who was also getting scale-shy said he’d 
play with me twice a week. He was a 
good man. We lived in a university 
town, we were both connected with the 
university (our university, as a matter of 
fact), and we soon found ourselves con- 
nected with the university gymnasium. 

In undue course we applied for locker 
and playing privileges. These were un- 
fortunately granted, and on a cold Jan- 
uary day we found ourselves four flights 
up, in a well-lockered locker room, sit- 
ting on a small hard bench and trying 
out our new locker combinations. Mine 
was right 15, left 21, right 6, left to open. 
I memorized it carefully, and after 
three tries I got it to work. 

My locker was about four feet high 
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Extracurricular 


BY DAVID McCORD 


and three inches wide. I could just 
squeeze my coat in if I took out my 
wallet first. 

“There seems to be no place for a 
watch,” I said. 

My partner, Harry, a fairly good 
player, made somewhat similar observa- 
tions. By using the butt of the racquet, I 
managed to jam in the last of my city 
clothes; and attired rather simply we 
entered a court with a smooth 
hardwood floor and an obvi- 
ous, unfriendly net. Several 
undergraduates saw us at 
play. Even in repose they 
seemed to us marvels of agil- 
ity, balance, and poise. I won- 
dered at the time what we 
seemed like to them. 

I pass rapidly to our return 
to the locker room one floor 
below. We picked up our 
towels from the bench and in an adjoin- 
ing rotunda enjoyed a fairly pleasant 
shower, simultaneously hot and cold. 
But to an ex-pair of athletes the vagaries 
of ablution were less than nothing. 
“Times and showers haven’t changed,” 
we said. 

We sat down on our bench with two 
damp towels for comfort. My partner 
pulled out his combination card from 
his back teeth or wherever he had 
hidden it and began to turn 
the little knob in several di- 
rections. I finished drying, 
and congratulated myself aloud 
on a memory that needed no 
prompting. My friend twirled 
the dial in silence, and on the 
fifth attempt I offered to help 
him. 

*‘What you lack is mechan- 
ical ability,” I said. 

I took the card and turned 
the knob rhythmically as directed. 
Nothing happened. My friend, partner, 
opponent (and a very fine player in- 
deed) became suddenly talkative. 

I worked hard and steadily. Nothing 
happened. 

‘Are your clothes in here?” I asked, 
just to say something. 

“Naturally.” 

“Did you try the combination first?” 

“No.” 

“You idiot,” I said. ““They’ve prob- 
ably given you the wrong number.” 





“Then you put your clothes 
on and go down and get the 
right one.” 

“T will,” I said. 

I began to turn the knob of 
my own locker. “Right 18,” I 
murmured to myself. The thing 
wouldn’t open. 

“You haven’t by any chance 
forgotten it?” asked Harry, warming 
himself with the damp towel. (He’s 
really not so good a player as I thought 
at first.) 

I tried again. “Right 14,” 1 mur- 
mured. 

No luck. 

“T put the card in my coat pocket,” 
I explained. “‘It’s in there.” 

I believe I need not have spoken. 

A week or so later, something turned 
up the day we were to play and I had to 
break the appointment. I felt badly 
about it, as any athlete does who is used 
to regular, disciplined exercise. I felt 
badly for my friend (who plays pretty 
well for an elderly man). I called him up. 

“I hate you to miss this,” I said. “I'll 
see if I can’t get Adams to play with you. 
He’s about as bad as you are — or was 
ten years ago. I mean fhe was.” 

So I got Adams, luckily, who still had 
a string to his racquet (I must find out 
why he doesn’t play squash; it’s a much 
better game, they tell me, but perhaps 
he hasn’t heard of it). Harry told me 
later that they got along very well to- 
gether. He didn’t miss me, he said. 

A week or so after that, J had a ring. 
Harry couldn’t play, he said. How about 
Adams? 

“Fine,” I said. ““He’s a much better 
player than you are.” 

We had a good game. I told 
Harry so. 

“What we ought to do,” I 
suggested, “is to get Adams 
to go up there twice a week 
and play by himself.” 

We both laughed (as any- 
body would), but it put an 
idea into our heads. 

We kept on playing for a 
month, now with Adams and 
now without him. Adams’ 
doctor said he was getting into fine 
shape. Another four weeks and he 
would have been physically fit. But we 
made other arrangements. 

We found two students, who were 
working their way through college. They 
hadn’t found any time for exercise. That 
seemed a pity. So we’ve given them the 
combination to our lockers and we pay 
them each a quarter a set to play for us. 
It really doesn’t come to much. 

And, as we tell our doctors, regular 
exercise is mighty important. 




















Typical American College Girl 


As written tt DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
by Madamoiselle Rachel Fischbacher, French Exchange Student 


Sux is neither too thin nor too 
fat, but generally well-built, well-balanced, 
and, indeed, very careful to keep her figure. 
If she suffers from some unhappy imperfec- 
tion, a class of “weight normalizing” sedu- 
lously and very seriously followed will soon 
put an end to her trouble. Her body is an 
important part of her. She knows it, she was 
trained to consider it that way, and the re- 
sult, when you look at her, is a comforting 
impression of youth and health. 

Her hair is light and always curled, 
whether she sets it herself with sixteen combs 
and as many hair pins, which gives it a nice 
wavy shape all over; or whether it still keeps 
the remains of a permanent wave (that is a 
bunch of foolish little curls going up and 
down the back of her neck while the top is 
smooth) ; or whether it curls naturally, which 
is, of course, the rarest alternative. 

She likes to fasten a narrow ribbon around 
her hair, with a small bow on the top, or to 
adorn it with two very ridiculous little ribbon 
bows, one on each side, or even with a clip of 
flowers. 

Her cheeks are naturally pink. If not, she 
helps them with much taste and discretion. 
Her nails are pink too, but here there is not 
always the same discernment. 

A skirt and a sweater is her usual clothing, 
and she is the happy possessor of a different 
sweater for each day of the week. She likes 
them; they are comfortable, handy and she 


knitted them herself. Her choice of skirts is 
not quite so important, but she has one or 
two she made herself and she often wears 
ski pants, or some of her father’s or brother's 
trousers. Her legs are bare, in all kinds of 
weather, but they are used to it and goose 
flesh is them. Her feet are 
warmly wrapped in thick woolen socks and 
strong sport shoes. 

Her preferred pastime is to sit in the 
smoking-room 


unknown to 


-her feet, if possible, at 





least as high as or even higher situated than 
her head — there to smoke, of course, some- 
times pensively, sometimes with a book on 
her lap, sometimes busy with her knitting 
bag, her inseparable companion; and some- 
times performing the feat of smoking, knit- 
ting and playing bridge all together. She 
can, if she wants, take part in a serious con- 
versation, be interested in a political, liter- 
ary, religious, social or artistic discussion, 
and you are amazed when speaking with her 
a little personally, to see how easily she ex- 
presses herself, how much more she knows 
and thinks of and is interested in than you 
first imagined, and how much you enjoy 
speaking with her; but of her own move- 
ment, with her college-mates, she never gets 
around to it. 


Students of Fine Arts drawing from model in studio 
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What Shall the 


‘in drawback to a hurricane is 
that you go a little bit crazy. Not at the 
start. First you think you're a fine resource- 
ful person, making the swimming-ladder 
fast with a nice piece of rope, stowing 
fuchsias in lee places. Well, well, what a 
blow, you mutter, as a casement window 
starts a fancy snapping noise and you feel 
like an A-I Girl Scout as you do something 
helpful with string. 

The first restlessness comes over you as 
you grab those de luxe bath towels to mop 
up the ocean from your floor. 

Craziness creeps up with a faint tele- 
phone ring and a friend's voice saying, 
“The water is coming in everywhere. I have 
heard that flour-and-water paste will stop 
leaks. What do you think?” 

“Good heavens, Lucia! Flour paste! That 
doesn't sound just right to me. There goes 
a section of our sea wall now!” 

The note of the hurricane steps up 
higher. The barometer goes into a couple 
of tailspins. Then — oh lunatic man, sub- 


Well-Dressed Man Wear in a Hurricane? 


limely careless—the one you live with 
starts to shave. 
“So the wind,” he says, “won't blow 


through my whiskers.” 
Chimneys soar like kites. 

skyrockets. 

broncho, but 


Ancestral elms 

The house is a bucking 
steadily, neatly, that man 
lathers his chin twice, while you stand and 
shriek, “Oh! oh! get your pants on and 


are 


come now, now!” 

Both of you are nicely crazy in your own 
way. Walter's 
creasing. 

“Three pairs of trousers already soaked. 
Now what, my dear, would be a good hurri 


elegant deliberation in 


cane costume?” 

And you just knifing back and forth 
from the barometer to the pantless one and 
screaming, “Your blue jeans!” 

Which was just what a well-dressed man 
should not wear in a hurricane. Because 
why? Because those are the only pants left 
to him afterwards. 

When the house grunts and slumps, you 


crawl on your belly up to a higher cellar, 
and when the sea batters at that door you 
wallow again up to a Portuguese kitchen, 
where they crowd your feet into beige kid 
high-heeled slippers, — and you watch your 
house,— like a great white full-blown 
Father Malachy Miracle, take to the air 
soundlessly,—complete with weather vane, 
Virginia creeper, standard plumbing, un- 
paid bills and your eyeglasses. 

As for the tidal wave, it looks like an 
ocean liner coming broadside into the bay. 
As it gets nearer, you think, why that’s 
not the Queen Mary! It’s water. 

But you do learn a little from hurricane 
and tidal wave. That the rules are differ- 
ent. And take knowing. They are not our 
kind, definitely. 

For it's the Lord God Almighty that 
rides the hurricane, but it’s your friends 
that pick you up and dust you off and say, 
“Cripes! That was a close squeak. Let's 
have a drink and start all over again.” 

Evetyn G. Coie 
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EARLIEST MEMORIES 


.. by Various Yankee Subscribers 


‘“* There are scenes in our lives we can never forget, 
There are pictures in Memory’s hall, 
That fill our hearts with a lonely regret 
And yet they are sweet to recall.”’ 


some poet has said, and even more vivid, perhaps, are these earliest memories of various Yankees. These particular 
pages, you will see, refer to the winter days and nights of long ago — later, there will be spring, summer, and fall. 


So... think back. . 


. what do you remember? What is your very first memory? Write it down and send it in. 


If it is printed you will receive a crisp dollar bill. No manuscript will be returned unless accompanied by return 
postage, and on account of the seasonal nature of these memories, it may be held here for some time without reply. 


Scribbling in Church 

My earliest recollection? Very nearly a 
tragedy it seemed to me then, as I vividly 
remember even now. You see, Mother sang 
in the choir of the small church we attended 
in that little Massachusetts town. As at that 
tender age I needed something beside the 
restraining hand of my father and the whis- 
pered admonitions of my grandmother to 
keep me reasonably peaceful during the 
church service, the unoriginal device of pen- 
cil and scratch pad had become a habit with 
me. But one never-to-be-forgotten Sunday, 
just as the congregation was about to rise and 
sing the opening hymn, I discovered that 
the paper and pencil were still in Mother’s 
pocketbook — and there was Mother, miles 
away, at the front of the church. Before any- 
one could realize what was in my mind, 
or even what the trouble was, I had slipped 
from the pew and was trotting solemnly 
down the aisle, tearful eyes fixed on Mother’s 
somewhat astonished face, heart pounding 
with fear at this unchurchlike thing that 
was happening to me, but firm in my pur- 
pose. Whether a kindly organist saw and 
understood my trouble, and so prolonged 
the prelude to the hymn, I don’t know, but I 
do recall arriving safely back in the family 
pew, paper and pencil in hand, in time to 
help hold the corner of the hymn book. And 
almost nothing I’ve ever encountered since 
has filled me with a more lost and despairing 
feeling than that awful experience when I 
was a little girl. 

Then there was the time Mother was to 
sing at one of the evening sociables at the 
church. She wore her best, new green dress, 
with the pink rose on the front of it. After I 
had seen her all dressed and ready to go, 
I went to sleep perfectly content in the 
thought that Mother was the very prettiest 
lady there could possibly be, anywhere. 

In fact, most of the first things I remember 
seem in some way to be connected with that 
church, strange as that may seem in this 
day. 

— Mrs. Stanley Baker, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Eastern Point Lighthouse, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Lighthouse 

Eastern Point Light is my earliest memory. 
In the early nineties, my mother, a school- 
teacher of Gloucester (Mass.) and of a mari- 
time family, took me on a visit to her sister, 
whose house was on the spot where the 
Fishermen’s Statue now stands. The ocean 
literally rolled up to the door. The break- 
water, which now protects the harbor, was 
nonexistent then. *T'was a nasty winter night, 
and I remember looking out the window, the 
sill of which I could barely reach, and seeing 
only the flashing of the light through the 
storm. The fury of that gale seemed over- 
whelming and yet fascinating. 

Eastern Point and Thacher Island Lights 
have been more than beacons to my family. 
They have been the salvation of some genera- 
tions and the futile hope of others. 

In my mother’s house hangs a portrait of 
her grandfather, Capt. William H. Oakes, 
who, in the fisheries, sailed the Banvard and 
the Sarah safely through many a wintry sea, 
and not only lived to tell the tale, but be- 
came a successful owner. His father, Capt. 
William H. Oakes, was lost in 1823; his 
father-in-law, Capt. William Sayward, was 
lost in 1825; his grandfather, Capt. William 
Oakes, in the coasting trade, was lost with 
all hands in the Nancy in the gale of April 6, 
1818; his other grandfather, Capt. Daniel 


Sayward, in the Surinam trade during the 
naval war with France (1800), was captured 
in the Ruth by the corvette La Berceau; his 
great-grandfather, Capt. William Coas, of 
the General Stark, a privateersman in the 
“Navy” of the Revolution, combed the At- 
lantic from Cape Ann to the Bay of Biscay 
and the West Indies, fought many battlesand 
captured many ships, only to be drowned, 
with his officers, in a storm (1781), while, as 
prisoners of war, they were being taken from 
Halifax to Boston for exchange; his great- 
grandfather, Capt. Joseph Sayward, a re- 
tired shipmaster, kept the lights on Thacher 
Island for nineteen years. 

How true seems Conrad’s philosophy: 
“Odi et amo may well be the confession of 
those who consciously or blindly have sur- 
rendered their existence to the fascination of 
the sea.” 

I, too, confess a love of ships, probably 
inherited from these men whose stories are 
not yet legendary. Nearly thirty years ago, 
I gravitated to the shipping business, at Long 
Wharf in Boston, and although my years 
have been spent in the counting room rather 
than on deck, I still find inspiration in a 
pardonable pride in the house flag and the 
lure of the blue peter. 

— Philip R. Calder, 


Boston, Mass. 


Medicine 

My earliest memory is of kneeling at my 
mother’s knee with an older brother and say- 
ing my evening prayer. . . . Iremember one 
day a little sick lamb was brought into the 
house and put in a nice warm bed, that had 
been made for him behind the kitchen stove. 
I was told to keep away from him and not 
make any noise. Mother gave him his medi- 
cine with a teaspoon, from a cup that was 
about a quarter full, and then set it in the 
stove oven to keep warm. She then went into 
the sitting room and sat down to her sewing. 

I sat on the kitchen floor looking through 
my picture books. As the oven door was wide 
open, I went over to it and took out the cup 
that held the medicine and smelled it. Then 
































I tasted it and kept sipping it until it was 
nearly gone. Pretty soon I began to feel 
awfully sleepy, so much so that I laid right 
down and went to sleep. 

When Mother came out and found me by 
the oven door and the medicine gone, she 
woke me with a hard shake and said: “Did 
you drink the medicine that was in that 
cup?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, you are going to get a good whip- 
ping.” 

But Grandma interceded, saying I was too 
young to know any better. 

When Father came home he was wild, but 
Grandma calmed him down, too. 

Then Grandpa came in for a little call 
before supper. When told about it, he took 
me on his knee and said: 

“Well, well, did my little girl get tipsy on 
the poor little sick lamb’s rum?” 

This and the poem under title 
contributed by Blanche Foster, 
Worcester, Mass 


Overflowing Boots 

Three incidents only do I now recall as 
having occurred before I was three years 
old: my one and only attempt at poetry: 
overindulgence in strong drink; putting a 
Christmas present to the test. 

On a summer afternoon I was lying in the 
hammock in the orchard, and when my 
mother came to take me back to the house, 
I announced with great elation that I had 
made up a poem, which was as follows: 


“If I sit in the hungup, chewing my tongue 


up 


Will it go down in my stungup?” 


A weak solution of Jamaica ginger with 
sugar and water was at that time a pre- 
scribed remedy for colds in childhood, and 
one which I greatly enjoyed taking. Observ- 
ing a bottle of undiluted ginger extract on 
the window sill, I removed the stopper and 
drank half the contents at one swallow. The 
outcries of lamentation which followed this 
act, brought every member of the house- 
hold, including the housekeeper, to my 
rescue. 





“There are pictures in memory’s hall . 


On the following Christmas I observed 
a pair of boy’s rubber boots hanging on a 
low bough of the Christmas tree and was 
thrilled and overjoyed when Santa Claus 
passed them on to me. 

A premature January thaw having 
flooded the barnyard, I pulled on those wide- 
topped boots and waded out with seaman’s 
stride until the slush and ice water filled 
them to overflowing, and then as my parents 
signaled me to come ashore, I chanted from 
memory between chattering teeth: 


“Doctor Foster went to Gloster in a shower 
of rain, 
He stepped in a puddle up to his middle, 
And never went there again.” 
— William Everett Cram, 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 


My Father 


What makes me know the date of my earli- 
est memory is the date of my father’s death, 
which occurred just two months before my 
second birthday, in March. What I’m going 
to tell happened the previous November, 
which marks my age as just twenty months. 

Our sheep were out of the fold this bright 
November day and were forgetfully allowed 
to stay out all night. In the morning they 
were found lying under the eaves, with their 
wool frozen to the ground, where the water 
had dripped. What I remember is looking 
through the window and seeing a man with 
a teakettle pouring warm water on the 
ground around the sheep to thaw them out. 

Years later, when recalling this, I was told 
that the man was my father. 

— A. A. Holden, 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


Sleigh Ride 

I lived on a street where there was a fire- 
house. It was the custom in those days to 
exercise the horses each morning by hitching 
them up to a service wagon, and driving 
them around the neighboring streets. In 
winter the equipment was transferred to 
runners (there was plenty of snow in those 
days) for obvious reasons. One Saturday 
morning we boys “hooked a ride” as the 


” 


pung left the engine house. The driver headed 
towards the “Boulevard.” The horses, a fine 
black pair, were feeling frisky. In fact, they 
ran away, the pung tipped over, and we all 
landed in a snowdrift, spraddled in all direc- 
tions. No one was hurt, but what a spill! 
—R. D. Arnold, 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Up Attic 

Perhaps the dearest memories remain cen- 
tered around and in the old homestead. It 
was a large, rambling farmhouse, and I well 
remember the contents of the attic, more 
commonly called the garret in those days. 
My people were of Scotch-Irish ancestry; in 
fact, my great-grandfather lived with us 
until the time of his death, when I was nine 
years of age. 

Evenings my mother would read aloud, 
while my father as a recompense for so spend- 
ing her valuable time, when other homework 
was waiting, would often pare apples, or 
pumpkins for pies or to dry for future use. To 
me was relegated the task of chopping mince- 
meat (before the days of food grinders) and I 
often felt I would prefer to go without the 
tiny bit of mince pie which was all it was best 
for little girls to eat, rather than to chop — 
chop — chop — until my eyes closed in 
sheer exhaustion. 

Sometime before my great-grandfather’s 
death he gave me a Windsor chair for read- 
ing the Bible to him. That chair today graces 
my study — a lovely comb-backed Windsor. 
His clock ticks away for me the minutes, 
hours and days, while all others of the house- 
hold of that time have passed beyond. 

I remember well the contents of the attic, 
spinning wheel, swifts, and reel; and even the 
wonderful rolls my mother spun into yarn, 
which later was knitted into hose, stockings 
and mittens for my father and myself. I 
learned to spin, knit and sew at an early age. 
Stints were a part of the household régime in 
those days, and by their power I pieced a 
bed quilt which was “tied off” on my tenth 
birthday. The remnant yet remains, a pat- 
tern known as a charm quilt, only two pieces 
alike in its vast expanse. 

— Mrs. Lillian Stickney, 
Charlestown, N. H. 





Up Attic 
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George French 


“then Father would come in from the barn and get his 
bootjack”’ 


Feather Bed 


My mother asked my father tonight what 
his earliest memory was. He said it was of 
the evenings at home, when he was just a 
shaver. ‘““My mother would put me to bed 
after supper, when my father had gone out 
to the barn to do the chores. 

“My bed was in a room right off the 
kitchen and I would just lie there on that 
big, soft feather bed and feel the warmth 
that would come from the kitchen. I could 
lie there and hear Mother washing up the 
supper dishes, traveling back and forth 
across the room to the stove for the hot 
water, and all the time she would be hum- 
ming some old-time tune. Then she would 
always fill up the teakettle, and bring out her 
sewing basket, move her rocker up by the 
kitchen table and sit and rock, back 
and forth, back and forth on the old soft, 
worn, wooden floor. 

“Then Father would come in from the 
barn with a last big load of wood, hang up 
his hat and coat, get his bootjack, and reef 
and pull until his boots were off. Then he 
would pull his chair up to the table and 
begin to read something, quite often from the 
Bible, to Mother. 


**And there in that warmth and feeling of 


security all around me, I would gradually 
drowse off until I was gone for the night.”’ 

— Mrs. Leon Small, 

Ridlonville, Maine 


Square Dance 


Mother liked to dance and there was no 
one to leave me with, so I was taken along 
to sit and watch in the little town hall in 
Kensington. 

Eagerly I looked forward to the time when 
the prompter’s calls would be for me. 
Finally, the night came. I was fourteen, I 
remember, and had carefully slicked down 
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my hair and put on my best suit. The 
Widow Susan Chase, then a woman of at 
least fifty-five, took me on for a Plain 
Quadrille; my mother and Abe Hilliard 
were the opposite couple, and between 
them and Mrs. Chase, I was steered through 
the figures. 

I suppose one reason why my heart was 
in the dance was because of my grand- 
father, Colonel John Blake. He was an out- 
standing dancer until past seventy. His fa- 
vorite was College Hornpipe . . . never 
shall I forget him and Jim Quimby of Ames- 
bury, cutting the “‘pigeon’s wing”’ between 
the up-and-down line! 

But the American Methodist Church took 
an active part in leading a crusade against 
the evils of the dance, in which they were 
joined by the Presbyterian Church, which 
pointed to Question 139 in the Larger Cate- 
chism. There, dancing and stage plays are 
forbidden, as being against the Seventh 
Commandment. 


**The dancing school, instead of being called 
the school of easy manners, ought, rather, to 
be called the place where girls are taught to 
substitute the finesse of the coquette for true 
feminine delicacy, and where boys take their 
primary lessons in the art of seduction.” 


In the face of such attacks, the question 
of the sinfulness of the dance was an active 
one in the life of our communities fifty or 
more years ago. 

As a matter of fact, there was almost 
nothing of sex in the old time dance. Young 
male and female did not circulate round 
most of an evening in one another’s arms. 
My first dance was with a woman of fifty- 
five, a mother of one of the set... an 
illustration of how young and old mingled 
in an evening of good, wholesome fun. 

— Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, 
Ware, Mass. 


First Kiss 

Although we were Vermonters, the first 
three years of my life were spent in Santiago, 
Chile. I think my earliest memory is of my 
mother, after an illness, playing ‘Puss-in- 
the-Corner”’ with us children. The first time 
I ever heard “hello” was on the trip back. 
The “hello, little girl” made me run to my 
mother, who explained that the English 
speaking people of Santiago (being really 
English) never used that word. 

Christmas there came in midsummer, and 
we had our presents on a growing fig tree. 
So our evergreen tree in Vermont, when I 
was three, was a delight to remember. I 
rolled on the floor with joy when I spied it 
and a big doll waiting for me. 

The first kiss | remember was given me by 
a handsome boy about ten years older than 
I, when I was four or five. Childlike, I drew 
my hand across my mouth. I’Jl never forget 
the way he looked at me with solemn blue 
eyes and said: “I won’t give you any more 
kisses if you are going to throw them away.” 
Years later, when I was a widow, he became 
my second husband. 

— Josephine Perkins, 
South Weymouth, Mass. 





Baptism 

My earliest memory centers about my 
fourth year when my brother and I were to 
be baptized into the faith. Father and 
Mother sang in the choir, so our grand- 
mothers kept us quiet in the front pew until 
the time came. 

I remember only tall black clothes in front 
of me and a solemn voice. Then a cold, wet 
hand on my combed hair and white ribbons; 
and my name of which I was so proud. 
Drops of water trickled down my face. As the 
heavy hand was withdrawn from my head, | 
picked up my precious dotted Swiss muslin 
dress and wiped my face off, thoroughly. 

I’ve often wondered if I wiped away my 
chances of salvation. 

Dorothy Houston, 
Auburn, Maine 





Leorge Krench 


“When Father came home he was wild” 


Lincoln’s Death 


I remember when old Noah Porter came 
up from his trip to the village, with a paper 
in his hand, all decked out with black stripes. 
“Lincoln has been shot,” said he. I remem- 
ber my mother in tears, crying as though her 
heart would break. 

Grandfather moved from Swanzey to 
Marlboro, and I remember the last load in 
the old pung. It was after dark, and we had 
started down the road, when we saw the 
black and white, half-grown cat running 
after us. He had been forgotten. Of course, 
he was taken in. He was the only cat I ever 
saw that scooped up his milk with his paw. 

And I vividly recall Denman Thompson 
of “The Old Homestead.” I can see him now 
getting up from his knees before a chair, in 
the attitude of prayer, and grabbing a pester- 
ing drunk by the nape of his neck and the 
seat of his pants and throwing him bodily 
through the window, then back on his knees 
again as though nothing had happened. 

— Arthur O. Gott, 
Alameda, Calif. 




















Ironing Board 


My earliest memories are of our home life 
in a small town near Amherst, Mass. Being 
the youngest of four children, my mother 
was likely to humor me, and one of my 
special demands, when I was a big baby, was 
that she should hold me under her left arm 
while ironing. While sitting upon her hip, I 
was very contented and can remember what 
a soothing feeling it was to watch the warm 
iron gliding over the clean linen until slum- 
ber overcame me at last, and Mother could 
have an hour’s rest. 

Our home was located at the top of a 
small, gently sloping hill, and Father’s black- 
smith shop was at the foot of the hill on the 
edge of the land of the small farm, and a 
brook on the border. This brook furnished 
power for Mr. Field’s home manufactory, 
located in the basement of his house, and for 
various sawmills up and down the stream. 
Mr. Field was our nearest neighbor and sup- 
plied us with woolen sheets for winter and 
madder red flannel for winter petticoats and 
shirts. His son was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and brought home a 
lovely wife from Boston. His daughter, Miss 
Carrie, was the East district schoolteacher 
and was quite tiny and lovable, and she 
could wallop a big boy twice her size and 
was always the winner in any fray at school. 
Whether it could have been her super- 
strength and determination to control, or the 
boy’s shame of his advantage, I do not know, 
but she was always the winner. Through life 
they all adored her, and I was so anxious to 
be at school at the age of three that I ran 
away after my brother and sister had gone, 
walked into school and took a seat. No laws 
interfered at that time, so after spelling my 
name correctly I was voted a regular student. 

A very special thrill, our farm and the 
rolling hills afforded, was sled rides over the 
crusty snow until we reached the Amherst 
road, when the speed actually made the sled 
bump across the narrow road. This old fam- 
ily sled was a wide one with a handle which 
proved a safety handle for us. Our cousin 
from the city seemed to enjoy this wild form 
of coasting, and being older than any of us, 
kindly invited me, the littlest one, to ride 
with him and hold on tight. A following 
summer he visited us again to fish in the 
brook. He accidentally fell in and when he 
encountered his austere mother, hurriedly 
informed her that “he guessed he had learned 
a lesson”; thereby forestalling a severe pun- 
ishment. His wisdom followed him through 
life and he became president of a large manu- 
facturing corporation. 

I loved the sleigh ride home from Grand- 
mother’s house down on Long Plain, and 
remember the reflected path of the full moon 
on the frozen crust and sleigh bells so jolly. 

— Minnie Morgan Williams, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Cold Molasses 


One of our regular errands with old Bess 
was to a small store for dark molasses by the 
gallon jug. It took what seemed an eternity 
to fill the jug in cold weather. Bess usually 


waited patiently enough, if she were warmly 
blanketed. But one night she lost her temper. 
I waited in the old wooden sleigh until she 
pulled herself loose from the hitching post. 
She had broken her halter, and refused to 
wait any longer for my brother, who was 
after the molasses. She backed the sleigh 
around neat as could be and started for 
home. I tried to stop her, but my strength 
was not to be compared with hers. Bess was 
going home, and she went faster than any of 
us had ever known she could travel. She 
wasn’t allowed to stay home, as Father sent 
me back to get John, whom I met on the 
way, carrying the gallon of cold molasses. 
— Beatrice Pickard, 
Cavendish, Vt. 


Old Costume 


My brother Dan was five years older than 
I, and I did whatever he said, of course. Our 
aunt was a dressmaker, and clothes were a 
common topic in our family. By the time 
Dan was eight, and I was three, he had made 
a number of well-fitting dolls’ dresses. 

Often we staged weddings, in which I was 
the bride in a gown with train, lace curtains, 
modeled and pinned in the latest fashion. 
One day when Dan felt like designing and 
weddings seemed too tame, he made a real 
dress for me. From his experience in cutting 
dolls’ dresses, he laid me out on the material 
right on the floor. I was cautioned not to 
wiggle, by the threat of a pin. The dress was 
finished and worn many times. 

Mother has the dress today, safely put 
away in her attic. And even my brother is 
proud of it — doesn’t mind seeing it shown 
off occasionally. 


&. Marguerite Norcross, 
East Orange, N. 7. 





Mrs. Johanne Ruddat, age 81, of Lunt Road, 

Brunswick, Maine, charmingly portrays the sweetest 

memory of the long-ago — the old-fashioned mother 

at her spinning wheel. Photo by Lillian Marshall, 
Brunswick, Maine 


Jingle Bells 


I have never forgotten one sleigh ride I 
had with Grandpa and Grandma, across 
Lake Auburn in good old Maine. The ice 
was two or three feet thick and covered with 
snow. The one-horse sleigh jingled its bells in 
the frosty air. And how the North wind did 
blow! In spite of being enveloped in all the 
wraps, hood scarf, leggings, etc. that I could 
possibly wear, I often had to drop beneath 
the big buffalo robe to keep warm. But my 

wouldn’t I like to have that ride all 
over again. 

— Mary Daggett, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Toasting Crackers 


Born and raised on a rocky Connecticut 
farm, one of my earliest recollections con- 
cerns the old Bay State, wood-burning 
Barstow stove. The fire door did not close 
properly, but the zinc received any sparks 
that occasionally fell. We had a boarder, 
who delighted in toasting “sody crackers” 
on the hot stove lids. One day, Mother was 
going upstairs to do the chamber work, and 
gave me, a boy of four, a couple of crackers 
to keep me quiet. Having seen the boarder 
toast his crackers, I thought I could do the 
same. In reaching up to the stove a spark 
ignited my clothing (a little frock) and in- 
stantly my whole body was aflame. I 
screamed, holding my arms up to prevent 
the flames from reaching my hair and face, I 
tried to reach the stairway door. Mother, 
hearing the screams, rushed down the stairs 
and instantly threw me down upon an old 
piece of rag carpet with which she smothered 
the flames. Careful nursing restored me to 
health, but some of the scars have remained 
as a permanent reminder always to be care- 
ful regarding fires. 

— Manlius H. Norton, 
New Britain, Conn. 


First Acquaintance 


When I was four years old, the family that 
I was living with in Newton, Massachusetts, 
moved to a farm two miles outside of Houl- 
ton, Maine, where we arrived late at night. 
The next morning, when I got up in the 
rambling old farmhouse, I could not find my 
way downstairs until someone showed me. 
Out in the mysterious vastness of the farm- 
yard, a hidden voice called to me to come 
quickly. I ran in the direction of the voice. 
Suddenly the Lord, King, and Master of the 
hen colony came running towards me with 
outspread wings, and with vicious, straight 
darts savagely attacked my legs. He was the 
biggest, live creature that I had ever seen. 
There was a stifled laugh behind the fence. 
I never found out the owner of the voice. 
— Margaret Fowler, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


YANKEE is cooperating with one of the 
large publishing houses in getting out The 
Yankee Cookbook this spring. If you have any 
old family recipes you would care to sub- 
mit for same — wish you’d send ’em along. 
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ALONG NEW ENGLAND'S BOOK TRAILS 
IV. Rhode Island 


O,, R two hundred years ago, 


in 1726 to be exact, James Franklin, nephew 
of Ben, sought refuge in “Little Rhody” 
from religious and civil persecution in 
Massachusetts. He established the first press 
in the Colony and published in the first 
year, “Poor Robin’s Almanac,” a precursor 
of his younger brother’s “Poor Richard.” 
Six years later the first Rhode Island news- 
paper was issued by James Franklin’s press, 
from type prese ited to him by his brother 
Benjamin Franklin, ~ ‘nter, of Philadelphia. 
It took ninety year om Roger Williams’ 
first settlement at Providence, in 1636, to 
start a press. Once started, however, Rhode 
Island, the smallest state in the Union (48 by 
37 miles), has kept her presses turning in the 
interests of religious freedom and _ political 
independence ever since. 

In 1839, for example, there was born in 
Warren, one Hezekiah Butterworth, who 
for twenty-four years was editor of The 
Youth’s Companion (1827-1929), that historic 
weekly for boys and girls, which had such a 
profound influence on the lives of children 
during its existence. 

Tempting as it is to dally with “Little 
Rhody’s” interesting, past literary history, 
we must travel from Warren to Wakefield, 
hard hit by the Hurricane of September 21, 
1938, there lives one of America’s 
best-known playwrights, A. E. Thomas. He 


where 





Put ornes WL 
Ruth Thomas 


Maud Howe Elliott, daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley and Julia Ward Howe, 
sister of Laura E. Richards, author of 
nun.erous books — including a new one 
just coming from Macmillan deco- 
rated by the governments of Greece and 
England, represents the topmost ideal in 
New England and American woman- 
hood 











BY MARION E. DODD 


This is the fourth article in this 
popular series covering New Eng- 
land’s better known writers and 


publishers 





Houghton Mifflin and Coward McCann 


Oliver and Christopher LaFarge should 
be joined here by sister Margaret (Mrs. 
W. H. Osborn) and brother Francis W.; 
for aside from their interesting contribu- 
tions to American literature (Christo- 
pher’s new book, Each to the Other, has 
just been chosen as a joint selection by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club), as a fam- 
ily they make a unit of fun, interest, 
character, and intellect which would be 


hard to find elsewhere if at all 








was for several years chairman of the 


is the au- 
thor of over twenty plays, he entered Rhode 


Pulitzer Prize Drama Jury, he 


Island and Brown University at the age of 
sixteen, having spent most of his first years 
at Brockton, Massachusetts, as the son of a 
fiery, red-haired, six-foot, lean son of New 
England, Oscar D. Thomas, a Baptist min- 
ister and evangelist. His mother 
collateral descendent of Aaron Burr. After 


graduating from college he went back as 


was a 


instructor in English, at the same time study- 
ing for the degree of Master of Arts. Thomas 
then plunged into the maelstrom of the 
newspaper world in New York. He was in 
the editorial offices of the Veu 
Post, the New York 
years star reporter under the famous editor, 
E. P. Mitchell of the eu 


childhood, I can remember getting out of 


York Evening 
Times and was several 


York Sun. In my 


bed, and sitting on the stairs, to listen to 
E. P. Mitchell tell 
mother’s famous faggot parties in the 1890's 
o “Ee father 


mother and a fellow townsman at that time 


ghost stories at my 


was a friend of my and 
I used to creep back to bed with my hair 
standing on end, when shadows took shape 
animals and 


Mitchell 


would certainly have encouraged his star 


and waved into terrifying 


grotesque characters. Well, E. P. 


reporter, if he had been aware that he was 
writing his first play on the side. “Her Hus- 





garet Fitshugh Browne 


S. Foster Damon, official biographer of 
Amy Lewell, poct in his own right, best 
modern interpreter of William Blake, 
fills in his spare moments with studies of 
Scandinavia, participation in historical, 
genealogical artistic, and 
modern language societies 


musical, 
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Pirie MacDonald 


Leonard Bacon — Yale, Newport, con- 
tributor to Saturday Review of Literature, 
2nd Lieutenant U. S. Air Service 1917- 
18, is more than just that. He is Rhode 
Island’s humorist. Depending on which 
string you pull, he'll give you satire, 
irony, poetry, fun, neat phrases, or a 
barbed hook 











band’s Wife” was immediately accepted and 
produced by Henry Miller. This was the 
beginning of a long and happy association 
with Miller, who produced all the following 
successful plays of Thomas: ‘““The Rainbow,” 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” “Just Sup- 
pose,”’ ““Embers,” “Her Friend the King,” 
“The Better Understanding”’ (in collabora- 
tion with Clayton Hamilton), “Little Boy 
Blue” (musical comedy), ‘“The Champion,” 
“The French Doll,” “Only 38,” “The Big 
Pond” (in collaboration with George Mid- 
dleton), “What the Doctor Ordered,” 
“Vermont,” and “‘No More Ladies.” A. E. 
Thomas has been to Hollywood at the call 
of the powers that reign, but legitimate 
drama seems to interest him most. All who 
are so fortunate as to have seen any one of 
these plays, especially ‘““No More Ladies,” 
will understand why Mr. Thomas sticks to 
the living thing, for he is a past master in his 
chosen field. What a gift it is to be able 
thoroughly to entertain, night after night, 
hundreds and hundreds of people! In 1918 
he married Ethel Dodd, herself a talented 
writer of short stories. Mrs. Thomas says 
that in his own words he is ‘‘an enthusiastic 
and lousy golfer, likes fishing, smoking, 
bridge, old ladies, and plush cats!” 

In the town of Newport not so long ago, 
there appeared there a novelist, Samuel 
Rogers. Rogers won the $10,000 prize in the 
Atlantic Monthly Novel Prize contest, of- 
fered jointly by the Aédantic and Little, 
Brown & Co. “Dusk at the Grove” is a 
modern story of an American family. Most 
of the action takes place near Newport, at 
the summer home from which the book 
takes its title. Rogers graduated from 
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Brown, drove an ambulance in the Ameri- 
can Field Service early in the War and later 
served in the U. S. A. Ambulance Service 
with the French army. He was cited for the 
Croix de Guerre. He is now a professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin. 

Lillian F. Barrett, Smith College graduate 
of 1906, is another Newport novelist and also 
a dramatist. She is the author of three 
novels, “The Sinister Revel,” ‘“Gibbetted 
Gods,” ““The Crowd out Front,” and a play 
“The Dice of the Gods,” in which Mrs. 
Fiske took the leading role in 1922. She has 
collaborated with R. B. Barrett in three 
other plays: “The Hobby Horse,” “The 
Fledgling,” and “‘Birds of Passage.” 

At Newport, too, lives Edith Ballinger 
Price, an author-illustrator, artist and out- 
standing writer of Juveniles. She is also a 
musician, and likes to “fiddle.” Apparently 
she has always been interested in work for 
the blind, for she adopted a blind baby 
years ago, who is now a very lovely girl of 
twenty. She is the author of about twenty 
books, the first being published in 1919, 
“Blue Magic” and the last in 1937. Her 
children’s books have the distinction of 
being listed in those two indispensable ref- 
erence volumes of Bertha Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney, to be mentioned further in 
the Massachusetts article. ‘Realms of Gold” 
and the supplementary “Five Years of 
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Houghton Mifli 


David Cornel De Jong, author of Old 
Haven, published by Houghton Mifflin, 
contributor to the Aflantic Monthly, 
YANKEE and other periodicals, lives in 
Providence although his native land is 
Holland. During the recent hurricane 
here, you’d have thought that streets of 
water would have seemed like Old 
Home Week to him. Something tells us 
his native windmills would have gotten 
a kick out of that big wind, too 




















Sherril Schell 


Vincent McHugh, born in the suburbs 
of Providence, grew up to give us Caleb 
Catlum’s America, a raucous book, and 
now, Sing Before Breakfast just published 
by Simon and Schuster. We assume and 
hope that McHugh is out to bury all 
participants in this as yet totally uncon- 
trolled means of self-expression rather 
than to praise them 











Children’s Books” set a high standard for 
entrance to their selective list of authors of 
books for boys and girls. 

Maud Howe Elliott, born in Boston in 
1854, the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, is 
the sister of another well-known and be- 
loved author, Laura E. Richards of Gardiner, 
Maine. Mrs. Elliott’s home is “Liliput,” 
Lovers Lane, Newport, some way an ap- 
propriate address for a woman of ripe years, 
who has lived a great deal abroad, lectured 
the country over, been absorbed all her life 
in worthy causes, and now stands at the age 
of eighty-four, the author of seventeen 
important and interesting books of biog- 
raphy, essays, travel and stories. In 1917 she 
was awarded jointly: with her sister, the 
Pulitzer Prize for their “Life of Julia Ward 
Howe.”’ For sheer charm we urge you to 
read her book ‘‘My Cousin, F. Marion 
Crawford” concerning the gifted author of 
those novels of the 1870’s and 80’s with 
Italian backgrounds, ‘“‘Saracinesca,” etc. 
“Uncle Sam Ward and His Circle,”’ just out, 
is equally charming and a cross section of the 
best layer in America. How fortunate that 
reminiscences of this circle have been pre- 
served. 

Mrs. Elliott lives in Newport in the sum- 
mer and departs for Palm Beach, as wintry 
weather appears on her blue horizon. One 
of Mrs. Elliott’s acquaintances in the old 
Newport social colony about 1879 was a 
Miss Edith Jones, whose friends used to call 
her “Pussy” much to her annoyance. 
**Pussy”’ turned out to be Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton, America’s greatest novelist of a certain 
strata of social life, who died last year at her 
home in Paris. Mrs: Elliott loves swimming 











Bachrach 


Henry W. Boynton — “After thirty 
years here, I am still impressed with the 
differences in mood and atmosphere 
between Rhode Island and, say, Massa- 
chusetts three miles to the North, from 
my doorstone.” His Annals of American 
Bookselling, 1932, is the only survey of 
this trade, covering it from Colonial 
times down to 1850. Has many other 
books to his credit as well as contribu- 
tions to various magazines, and is well 
known as an editor of classics used in 
schools and colleges 











and walking. She maintains that older people 
should not retire from the world, while they 
can give younger people something they 
can’t get anywhere else. “Young and old 
have time for dreaming” which she rightly 
claims is their one point in common. 

In Bristol, Henry W. Boynton lives at 
Upper Longfield. Long years ago Boynton 
taught English at Phillips-Andover, but 
since 1901 has been a professional writer, 
editing a number of classics for school and 
college use, writing essays, contributing to 
magazines and writing book reviews. He 
has written a “‘Life of Washington Irving,” 
““A Readers History of American Litera- 
ture,” “Journalism and Literature,” “The 
World’s Leading Poets,” “James Fenimore 
Cooper” and “Annals of American Book- 
selling.” The brief history of American 
Bookselling, 1638-1850, is a most provoca- 
tive little book on the subject of how Amer- 
ican literature came into print. It is illus- 
trated by several flavory reproductions of 
old prints and famous title pages. The 
Colonial and early 19th century bookseller 
was often a citizen worth knowing in his own 
right and many figures in the book trade of 
the period were so picturesque and influen- 
tial, that they caught Boynton’s imagina- 
tion. The result is an invaluable ground- 
work for further investigation into the his- 
tory of the purveying of American books 
in the midst of uncertainties, then as now! 
Every reader with a sense of history would 


find this book extremely interesting and 
amusing. He would also find himself follow- 
ing several trails on his own, for it opens up 
a whole new field for the intellectually 
curious. 

Another literary and bookish man, dis- 
tinguished bibliographer, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library of Providence, 
is Lawrence C. Wroth. Two of the treasured 
books in my library are the second edition 
revised enlarged of “The Colonial 
Printer,” and ““The Way of a Ship, an Essay 
on the Literature of Navigation Science,” 
both beautifully printed by the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Portland, Maine. 
Although Wroth admits he is neither a 
seaman nor a scientist, but merely a land- 
lubber and a bookman, he certainly has 
produced one of the most entrancing books 
for scientist or sailor, geographer or historian 
or just plain reader, that can be found. It 
was written as a result of putting on an ex- 


and 


Press ( of 


hibit of rare and valuable ship books at the 
Library. The arranging of the material sent 
him to many strange and interesting corners 
for information little known to the ordinary 
person. “The Colonial Printer” induces su- 
perlatives. It was first issued by The Grolier 
Club of New York (a club of Book Collec- 
tors) seven years ago. In this edition of 
1938 there are new facts and the story now 
includes the origins of the press in the ex- 
treme southern, northern and _ eastern 
boundaries of the territory then forming the 
United States or to come within its 
domain. The flavor of the man and his book 


soon 


is implicit in this excerpt from the first edi- 
tion preface on: 


the feeling of superiority that the lover of 
books must experience when he thinks of the 
mere reader of books, the heedless and com- 
placent lover of literature. To love the con- 
tents of a book and to know and care nothing 
about the volume itself, to love the treasure and 
to be unmindful of the earthen vessel that loy- 








Van rischer 


Samuel Rogers, Atlantic Prize Novel 
Winner — “composes his books in musi- 
cal formula” 











Providence Journal 


Edith Ballinger Price, author and artist, 
flies for pennants: Blue Magic, Us and the 
Bottle Man, Silver Shoal Light, The Happy 
Venture, My Lady Lee, John and Susanne, 
Gervaise of the Garden, The Four Winds, 
Ship of Dreams, A Citizen of Nowhere, The 
Luck of the Glenhorn, The Fork in the Road, 
and the Enchanted Admiral — from the 
masts of her Newport home; while from 
her titles we'd half expect to meet some 
sort of a local ancient mariner at the 
helm 

















ally holds and preserves it, is to be only half a 
lover, deaf to the whole scries of notes in the 
gamut of emotion. The book lover, more 
richly endowed, broods over the hand that 
fashioned the volume he reads, and, like the 
Tramp Royal, he goes on till he dies, observ- 
ing “‘the different ways that different things are 
done,” the materials, the processes, the how 
and what and why of the ancient mysteries of 
printing, paper making, type founding, ink 
making, press building and binding. Because 
of this quality of sympathy there comes to him 
a greater abundance of enjoyment, and he is 
able to smile when the half-lover says harsh 
things about his doddering interest in the out- 
sides of books, and attributes to him ignorance 
of their matter. God save us from the hearty, 
windy fellows who say, “I had just as lief read 
an author in a poor edition as a good one.” 
One is ashamed for such as these. 


In Providence there are doubtless a fra- 
ternity of writers at Brown University, but 
S. Foster Damon stands out among them for 
his scholarly and delightful biographies and 
critical books for the general reader. One 
of the best modern books on “‘William Blake, 
his Philosophy Symbols,” Damon 
worked on for ten years. Here are his own 
words about the genesis of this most inter- 
esting of Blake books: “ I fell back on 
tracing out Blake’s very definite system of 
symbols, and on uncovering his literary 
sources; and these have proved the twin 
keys to his thought. By finding what books 
he had read, by determining the currents of 


and 
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Bachrach 
Lawrence C. Wroth is perhaps Amer- 
ica’s leading bibliophile, which means 
he knows how to find out when a book 
was printed, where it came from, in 
what edition, etc. He has a number of 
his own books to his credit; served with 
the 110th and 111th regiments in 
France from back rank private to front 
rank ist Lieutenant. Quite a fellow, all 
in all, even though Who's Who did list 
him back in °34 as a Democrat 











speculation which had formed his philos- 
ophy, I was gradually enabled to interpret 
with a degree of certainty Blake’s symbols 
as he meant them to be interpreted. He 
himself had systematized his thought so 
carefully that one clue Jed to another, until 
at last the general structure of each book 
was clear. . . . The book is an attempt to 
give a rational explanation of Blake’s obvious 
obscurities and to provide a firm basis for 
the understanding of his philosophy.”’ For 
Foster Damon, Blake’s head is lost among 
stars and clouds because he is a giant. His 
Heaven is no abstract of metaphysics; it is a 
map which charts the souls of every living 
individual. His God is not some dim and 
awful Principle; he is a Friend who descends 
and raises Man till Man himself is a God. 
Two books of verse by Damon prove him a 
poet of distinction, “Astrolabe” and ‘Tilted 
Moons.” He was chosen to write his friend 
Amy Lowell’s biography. Swamped with 
material, Damon made a long book, which 
will be consulted and read by admirers of 
that dynamic personality for years. Even 
now, it seems impossible to think of Amy 
Lowell as sick, though she was in combat 
with illness for years, nor as dead, though she 
died in 1925. Foster Damon has dealt with 
this dominating woman “honestly, unsenti- 
mentally and discerningly.” 

Walter S. Ball of the Providence Journal 
has written one novel ‘“‘Carmella Com- 
mands” and has been a contributor to mag- 
agines. Charles Brackett, decorated with the 
French Medal of Honor during the War is 
now writing for the films and is a regular 
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contributor to the magazines. He is the 
author of the following books: ‘“The Counsel 
of the Ungodly,” ““Week End,” ““That Last 
Infirmity,” “American Colony,” “Entirely 
Surrounded.” Brayton Eddy, author, natur- 
alist and lecturer mixes science with drama 
and fiction. He collaborated with Royal 
Pixon on two fascinating books ““The Per- 
sonality of Insects” and “The Personality 
of Water Animals.” His plays are: “Shallow 
Wells,” “The Way Out,” and “Plenty 
Palaver.”’ He has written a book of children’s 
stories with the inspired title of “Night 
Caps.” George T. Marsh also a Prov- 
idence author, writes adventure stories, fine 
of their kind, for boys (and men!): “Toilers 
of the Trails,” ‘“‘Whelps of the Wolf,” “Val- 
ley of Voices,” ““Men Marooned,” “Flash, 
the Lead Dog,” ‘Under Frozen Stars,” 
“Sled Trails and White Waters,” ‘The 
Heart of the King Dog,” ‘““The Three Little 
Ojibwas,” “The River of Skulls” and ““White 
Silence” just published in 1938. Winfield T. 
Scott is co-founder of a poetry magazine 
called “‘Smoke” and has published a volume 
of verse “Biography for Traman.” 

The redoubtable Annie S. Peck of Prov- 
idence (1850-1935) died at the ripe old age 
of 85, having indulged a passion for moun- 
tain climbing and for South America during 
a good part of her life. Two books, “A 
Search for the Apex of America” and 
“South American Tours,” are still fun to 
read. Miss Peck wrote the first descriptive 
guide book on South America in 1913 for 
the modern traveller. She had a vast fund 
of useful information and was an acknowl- 
edged authority on all things concerning the 
continent to the South of us. It was in those 
early days of the Pan-American Union when 
we were trying to develop commerce, friend- 
ship, better acquaintance and understanding 
in the interests of peace. Annie S. Peck was 
an ambassador of sorts acting on her own 
conviction that informed travellers could 
contribute toward ties of mutual benefit and 
respect. She said ironically that when chil- 
dren and grown people are ignorant of the 
capitals of the various States in the Union, 
it is perhaps too much to expect them to 
know whether Lima is on the East Coast or 
the West, whether Argentina is a breakfast 
food or a fish! We are still sending commit- 
tees and State Department representatives 
to try to accomplish the purpose of Annie 
S. Peck! 

Vincent McHugh was born in the section 
of Providence called Fox Point. Of Scotch- 
Irish parentage, he made a splash in 1936 
with an uproarious book called “Caleb 
Catlum’s America.” As his publishers say, 
McHugh uses the English language with 
the joyous enthusiasm of an Elizabethan, 
though of course the Elizabethans used 
fewer words, and were therefore more im- 
pressively hilarious on certain occasions! 
McHugh wrote a first novel in 1930, ““Touch 
Me Not,” which was autobiographical. It 
concerned his experiences while working in 
a local summer resort. His mother was 
assistant superintendent of evening schools 
in Providence. His father, says McHugh, is 
a Sunday painter. He suggests that he is 





vaguely related to the author of “Night 
Thoughts.” His favorite hobbies and recre- 
ations are: standing on corners and looking 
scornfully at banks; observing how neatly 
the human organism in the individual and 
the mass can work against its own best inter- 
ests! He still awaits the American Revolu- 
tion which was aborted in 1776, 1789, 1865 
and 1929. Caleb Catlum, as the author said, 
is not born out of lawful research. More 
likely is he the fruit of McHugh’s experiences 
in a variety of occupations such as pinboy 
in a bowling alley, messenger in a depart- 
ment store, bundler in a newspaper mailing 
room, striker on trucks, assistant in a library, 
helper on a chicken farm, manjack around 
an amusement park, spacer-bar man in an 
ice house, ghost writer of college themes, 
dispatch agent in the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association, assistant to a 
literary columnist, book reviewer and poet. 

“Sing Before Breakfast”’ is a tough, light- 
hearted and satiric novel, an angry por- 
trayal of the deeper human relations, with a 
background of resort hotels, America’s Cup 
Races and swordfishing. 

David Cornel De Jong of Holland, now of 
Providence, spent his childhood in an old 
town on the North Sea, coming to America 
at the age of thirteen. Last November his 
novel, “Old Haven,” was published, a story 
of modern youth breaking the shell of an 
ancient society. Nowhere in fiction can one 
find a more beautiful picture of Holland 
today, or a more penetrating study of the 
Dutch character. 

Owen Wister (1860-1938) of Saunders- 
town, a summer resident for many years, 
was a Philadelphian. He died in July 1938 
after a day’s illness, at the age of seventy- 
eight. Northerners, who turn southward for 
the first time, should change their mood 
by reading his ‘“‘Lady Baltimore” en route, a 

(Continued on page 39) 








Peter A. Juley 

A. E. Thomas, playwright, likes golf, 

smoking, drinking, old ladies, and plush 
cats 
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WINTER, 1939 


i much everything has been said about New England’s 1939 
winter; with Maribel Vinson’s new Primer of Figure Skating (Whittlesey House, 
$2.75) in hand you can now be the figure skater in your community; with Open 
Road’s new ski chart in colors, you can be the skiier; with Mr. Pennyfeather in the 
new American Ski Annual (Stephen Daye Press, $1.00) you can sit back and be 
superior; with the Ski Bulletin every week you can learn to talk the ski language the 
way yachters talk among themselves about yachting; with the newspapers you can 
see who is the brightest at saying something old in a new way; and with the Ski 
Show gone you can begin to believe that winter really is here once again. 

High spot, of course, is the new aerial tramway on Cannon Mountain, N. H. 
assuring snow when the lower altitudes let you down. On Mount Cranmore, too, 
there is a new trail with a very special kind of uphill accommodation — skimobiles. 
In Vermont, the comparatively new Mount Pico sunset schuss looks inviting as does 
Mount Greylock’s new Bellows Pipe trail in the Berkshires. Down Maine, enterpris- 
ing Ronald Brown seems to have something on his new Dunham Mountain Farm 
slope . . . and Camden made some improvements last year that will be well worth 
a second look. 

But lest we be too hasty about ringing out the old, it must be remembered that it 
has been a few years since New England has really had snow and there are 
literally hundreds of winter sport plants that haven’t had half a chance to offer 
their true wares. For example, the Belknap Mountain Region near Laconia has 
probably the finest winter sport plant anywhere. Its seeded trails are about as 
smooth a job as one will find — its practice slopes ideal. The Monadnock Region 
made many improvements last year that never had a trial. Near Manchester, 
Vermont, is Fred Pabst’s “‘longest ski tow in the world” that hardly ran at 
all in 1938. The Berkshires put in new trails last year — only to find them unused 
for many weeks. And New Hampshire was reeking all last winter with the universal 
complaint about the weather. 

Add to these, the standbys that started in the game early and have been in it 
strong ever since, improving with experience and experiments: such plants as 
Woodstock, Stowe, Manchester, and Brattleboro, Vermont; Pittsfield, Great 
Barrington, Williamstown, Greenfield, and Northfield, Mass.; Franconia, Bristol, 
New London, Waterville Valley, Plymouth, North Conway, Hanover, Gorham, 
and Berlin, N. H.; Fryeburg, Rumford, Caribou, and Bridgton, Maine — and 
you'll find you have more than enough to do with your winter weekends. 

In most of these places, old and new, there will be ski schools and ski instructors 
and at one time or another throughout the season races, downhill and slalom, 
jumping competitions, carnivals, dog races, horse races, sleigh rides, cross country 
tours, fishing through the ice, figure skating, hockey, snowshoeing parties and 
country dances. In fact, name your winter sport and New England will have it 
somewhere. 

YANKEE has had the New York manager of its ““New England Headquarters 
in New York” information booth, located now at 17 East 40th Street, out in 
the field these past weeks studying these various facilities, accommodations, routes, 
and prices. So, if you want information about these things, you can find it there at 
the booth or at our Boston office in the Park Square building or simply 
by writing us here. 

Now, it is winter. Some of you will be here taking an active part in various ac- 
tivities outdoors; many of you will be taking an active part in what must be done 
indoors; and still others will be miles away — in other climes — in other winters. 
But all, we feel sure, will enjoy what follows far more than you would enjoy it were 
we to attempt to say it for you in so many words: a picture of New England winter. 


Photo by Walter Merryman 

























































Harold Orne - 
Chipping ice from the weather vane atop Mt. Wash- Pickerel 
ington in a hundred-mile gale at 30 below zero 
W. Edward White 
The mountains are moved closer by Boston &@ Maine, Boston 
& Albany, and New Haven snow trains. This one has just 
pulled in at Plymouth, N. H. 
aribel Vinson, nine times national figure skating champion, 


snapped at the height of her “‘stag jump” 
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Stuart Wood Hodgdon 

Making port at 43 degrees below 
Lionel Green 

(Belov 
Trail 
(Arur 
Berry, 
Main 


(Lowe 


(Right, center) Snow under your heels. Come now, Sir Walter, what’s the matter F . 
[we (Lower left) You've got to know how to ski. That's half the fun of it. And me, oh my, 

with you . . . crippled? Nope . . . tradition has it pretty much (not altogether, of : F . . a 
how these Yankee ladies will listen to our foreign instructors! (Left to right) W. € 

course) that the gals look after themselves in this sport : : ogee . . Rae 
— Whittsey, Nyack, N. Y., two Rutland pupils, Thomas Quigly, also of Rutland, Mr. 
exter , , “a , . 
and Mrs. Bradford Mead, Mendon, Vt., Mrs. Whittsey, and Arthur Schlatter, Swiss 
é instructor . . . all on the Pico Peak (Vt.) trail 
(Below) New Hampshire's Aerial Tramway has all the answers, no matter what the 
questions . . . going up and coming down 
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Pickerel being pulled from fish trap through the ice 
id 


Noel Wellman 

North Conway sees to it that all their youngsters have ski 
g 

equipment. This little fellow just won this pair of skiis, and is 






W. Dex 
Jerry Roberts of Middletown Springs, Vt., makes the last slope 


he something? 
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Frances Cooke Macgregeo 


Homeward Bound . . somewhere in the Berkshires 


Maine Development Commission 
(Below) Louise Gilman of Farmington, Maine, telephoning from a line over the Arnold 
Trail to Quebec. This is the trail that Benedict Arnold and his men went over in 1775 
(Arundel). The line here belongs to the Stratton Telephone Company, owned by Alvah 
Berry, Superintendent of the Megantic Club . . . part of the wilderness network that 
Maine has for its hunters, trappers, etc., so they can reach the Bell system without delay 


(Left, center) Fooled you that time ... that’s Mrs. Brown, and it is Mr. 
Ronald Brown, enterprising Waterville, Maine, sporting goods and ski slope executit 
Maine Development Commissio 


(Lower right) Indoors at Camden, Maine, where local folks completed last year their 
new ski lodge. Looks cozy, eh? We'll say 


John T. Gould 
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AN eight-minute ride over the tree-tops to a land of 
year-round outdoor sport, high on Cannon 
Mountain. A long snow season; ski trails and open 
slopes for all grades of skiers. Hot refreshments at 
Mountain and Valley stations, both of which are 
Steam Heated. 

The Cannon Mountain trail (intermediate) and the 
Richard Taft trail (racing, expert), each two miles 
long, end conveniently for repeated up-trips by the 
tramway. —~ to be constructed of ice for winter 


Woe Sky Route 
to Ski SFun 


By auto on U. S. Route 3 in Franconia Notch. By 
train to Littleton or Plymouth. Lodging accommoda- 
tions at Franconia, Littleton, North Woodstock, etc. 
Varied attractions within a few miles. 

Round trip 95 cents. Up trip 60 cents. Daily opera- 
tion on 15-minute to half-hour schedule. 

ew Hampshire Aerial Tramway Commission, 
Rotead E. Peabody, Managing Director, Franconia, 


Ten one-way fares $5.00 — good any time, summer | 


or winter, up or down. 


CANNON MOUNTAIN 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 


For general winter sports and winter vacation information in 
the White Mountains and elsewhere in New Hampshire, 
write to State Planning and Development Commission, 
Concord,N.H. 


FREE! 


* New Winter Sports Map 
*% Winter Edition Troubadour 





Write today for your 
copy of the latest 
official map. You will 
find complete informa- 
tion on ski trails, open 
slopes, jumps, tows, ski 





schools, and carnivals. a 
It will help you plan \ seven \ 
your trip. - 


Take advantage of this 
opportunity to obtain, 
free, this amazing 52- 
page book containing 
articles by the winter 
sports experts. It’s 
beautifully illustrated. 





CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 


New Hampshire State Planning 
| & Development Commission 
231 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 


l Please send me free new Winter Sports Map 
| and Winter Edition of Troubadour. 


| Name 


| 
| Address 


b.nasenenes 
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PROTECTION 
FROM the COLD 


ACCORDING TO EUROPEAN EXPERTS 


Courtesy of Massachusetts State Col- 

lege and Western Massachusetts 

Winter Sports Council and the 
American Red Cross 


To PROTECT oneself from ex- 
cessive cold and heat, special rules, special 
equipment, special nutrition and, above all, 
special training are required. 


The modern city dweller, softened by 
central heating systems, is in a poor 
position. He should at least try to enter a 
cold bed at night and to sleep in a cold 
room. He should discard his heavy 
winter coat, replacing it, in the city, by a 
thin top coat, amply sufficient particu- 
larly for the wet and foggy European 
winter. In the mountains, the contrast 
between sun and shade and day and 
night is much greater and much more 
abrupt than in the lowlands, and proper 
preparations are necessary. A warm 
bath should be followed by a cold 
shower and a rough towel. A long session 
of a winter evening in a smoky club 
room should be followed by a short walk 
in the cold winter air. 

The hardening of the body, which 
means making it less sensitive to fluc- 
tuation in temperature, and the cor- 
responding equipment prevent freezings 
and cold, at the time increas- 
ing the pleasure derived from winter’s 
colds. 

Wind and fog, as is well known, are 
much worse cold factors than a low at- 
mospheric temperature per se: The typi- 
cal dry, cold air of the mountains with- 
draws less heat from the organisms than 
the well-known wet, cold winter fog 
in the city, though the actual thermom- 
eter readings may be higher in the city. 
Explorers of the polar regions never suf- 
fer from cold, thanks to the absence of 
wet, cold draft in those parts, and of 
abrupt changes in temperature (Aschoff, 
“Pathological Anatomy,” Vol. 1). On 
the other hand, every motorist knows 
that nothing cools off a parked motor 
so quickly and exercises a more detri- 
mental action upon it than intense wind. 

All protruding members of the body 
are particularly endangered: fingers and 
toes, ears and noses, the male sexual 
organs, and the breasts of women. Pro- 
vide for the necessary protection against 
cold before starting out on your trip. 

Between both layers of clothing there 
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PHILBROOK FARM 
SHELBURNE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


25 minutes from Pinkham Notch 
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COMFORTABLE “S33: 
COUNTRY LIVING 
for 


Winter Vacationists 


Latch-string out all the 
year round since 1862. 


Booklet 














For comfort, service, 
smartness ... Profile is 
the ski wear. New exclu- 
sive models for men, 
women, and children. 
Write for booklet 
CARTER & CHURCHILL CO. 
In the Heart of the Ski Country 
LEBANON, N. H. 
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LAN Ss 
INTE RVALE +NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CENTER OF EASTERN SLOPE REGION 


A comfortable colonial inn, with location and equipment 
ideal for winter vacations. Write for folder and rates. 


FRANCIS HEAD, NO. CONWAY 119-2 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. . 


. Always Open 


WATERVILLE INN 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N. H. 


Make Winter Reservations Now. An old fashioned inn 
dedicated to the comfort and pleasure of its guests. Ski- 
ing, Snowshoeing, Skating. Library, steam heat, palatable 
meals. Altitude 1553-4500 feet. 


DAVID S. AUSTIN, 2nd, Lesece 


The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers Resters 
Good runs handy Breakfast in bed 


@ Speciel YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


Taxless Land for Sale — 


Lanier Inn 
ELIOT, YORK COUNTY, MAINE 


Country home on Piscataqua River, off main highway. 

Solid comfort, excellent food, modern appointments, oil 

heat. Quiet and restful. Pleasant walks and drives. 65 

miles from Boston. $25 upa week. Tel. Portsmouth 684-J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun S. LANIER 


NEWFOUND SKI SCHOOL 


REGION 
BRISTOL, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ph Hy 
DIRECTOR Oscar Cyr emeses 68 
CLASSES DAILY -— DECEMBER TO APRIL 
Sponsored by 
THE NEWFOUND REGION ASSOCIATION 

Alexandria — Bridgewater — Bristol — Hebron — New Hampton 














should be an air space, the principle of 
the double windows in European houses. 
Tight-fitting clothes afford poor pro- 
tection from cold. It will not do to don 
so many woolen socks as to make itdiffi- 
cult to squeeze one’s feet into one’s 
shoes. 

Shoes must not be too tight; nor must 
they be too large, because in the latter 
case they give rise to foot blisters. Ski 
shoes should have spikes only along the 
edge. On winter excursions into high 
mountains, climbing irons are necessary 
in any case. Heavily spiked shoes are 
dangerous in winter, because metal is a 
good conductor (freezing). The opposite 
holds for rubber (rubber soles). Specta- 
tors of exhibitions along lines of winter 
sport should put a pair of Eskimo shoes 
(inside wool, outside leather and rubber) 
above the ordinary shoes. 

We recommend two socks: inside silk, 
outside wool. The old-fashioned puttees 
customary before the war are liable to 
check blood circulation, leading to 
fatigue and freezing and are apt to pro- 
duce, moreover, articular inflamma- 
tions. The modern, quite popular socks, 
which protrude over the top of the boots, 
catch the snow and hence are most 
impractical. 

Clothes should be of smooth cloth to 
which snow does not adhere. Knitted 
goods, including pullovers, should not 
be worn outside, because snow adheres 
to them and freezes. Never mind aes- 
thetic considerations. Whatever is prac- 
tical is ipso facto beautiful. The inside 
gloves may be the wide woolen gloves 
or mittens; the outside gloves must, 
under all conditions, be wide mittens 
of sail cloth, or leather, with effective 
elastic. 

Never put on such heavy clothing as 
to make you perspire. The results are 
rheumatic colds. Perspiration of the feet 
can be done away with (as is done in the 


army) by sponging with 5 per cent of 


alcoholic formalin solution and by rub- 
bing and powdering with a special 
powder for army use and obtainable at 
any drug store. Perspiring feet are not 
only unaesthetic, but also unhygienic, 
leading to colds and freezings. No doubt, 
perspiration is useful in summer, but it 
should be equally distributed over the 
entire body surface. The obnoxious 
perspiration of the back is prevented by 
a knapsack with frame. The slightest 
cold, sometimes known under the name 
of “‘sun cold,” is a catarrh of the nose. 
It is easily curable by a simple homoeo- 
pathic treatment: 1 to 3 drops of tinc- 
ture of iodide from the knapsack 
pharmacopeceia in one gulp of water. 
To avoid colds of the throat incidental 
(Continued on page 35) 

















SKIING starts at your door— 


Unexcelled snow conditions, December through April, on 
Mount Mansfield’s Eastern slope. All types of terrain. 1,000 
to 4,000 feet elevation. European ski school. Novice-to-expert 
trails, open slopes, ski tow adjacent. State highway open to 
The Lodge. Reservations necessary. Illustrated literature. 
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Apex of 
Winter 
Vacations 
in the 
Green 


resuan mew The | CDGE, Stowe, Vermont — 
at Smugglers’ Notch, Mount Mansfield 





sports » WERMONT 

SPORTS in 

Exceptional accommodations and facili- 

ties. Novice-to-expert trails; lighted 

slope; indoor skating rink; 2,600 ft. ski 

tramway; tow at 2,400 ft. elevation. New 
ILLUSTRATED MAP FOLDER 


at Bureaus or from Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, Vermont 

















Have Your 
Old Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 


for $9.85 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1939 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and 
waterproo! tops, put in 
new laces and return 
postpaid for $2.85. If west 
Mississippi add 15c. Same 
guarantee as new shoes 
Write for New Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Ime. po eeit hit. 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 








If your business is not worth ad- 
vertising, advertise it for sale 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


COMPANY 


Usea L€e€ 


ENGRAVERS 
* 


218 North Main Street 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Peck,” said that he saw plainly, not only 
the horns and tail, but the cloven feet 
of the devil, and that volumes of smoke 
were issuing from his mouth and the 
mouth of Abe, and also from the mouth 
of the fiery steed as they disappeared 
into the wild region below the falls. 

*Squire Shaw, quite willing that 
they should solve the mystery as best 
they might, said nothing, and it became 
to be generally believed upon the testi- 
mony of Smalley Peck and Rufus, that 
Abe, in accordance with the prediction 
of his father, had been carried away by 
the evil one. 

We now pass over a period of ten 
years, during which no tidings had been 
received of Abe Brown, and it was 
generally believed that he had been 
carried away by the Devil; in fact the 
incident was often used as a solemn 
warning to all evil doers. Rufus Brown 
had been educated for the ministry and 
duly installed as an assistant to the 
minister, who was now aged and infirm. 

Anna Shaw was now twenty-five years 
of age, a beautiful brunette with large, 
soft dark brown eyes, and although her 
manners were lively, sportive and some- 
what wild (in the opinion of the na- 
tives), her sweet disposition and acts of 
helpful charity to the poor were matters 
of general comment; indeed, it was 
admitted that but for her repeated fa- 
vors to old Granny Whipple, who was 
called a witch, there was hope that she 
might be converted and become a 
member of the church, and so eventu- 
ally become the bride of the new 
minister. 

Rufus Brown heard of this talk among 
the members of his congregation, and 
believing that Esquire Shaw was a man 
of large wealth and as Anna was his only 
child, that he might by marriage with 
her become possessed of a large estate, 
concluded that he would make an ef- 
fort to win her heart and hand; not 
doubting but that he would be success- 
ful. Afraid of being repulsed if he first 
made known his intentions to Esquire 
Shaw to obtain the hand of his daughter, 
and undetermined how he could obtain 
an interview, he addressed to her a 
lengthy communication, which was de- 
livered by his faithful follower, ‘“Two 
Quarts Peck.” 

Anna having carefully read the letter, 
returned the following answer: 

“Rev. Rufus Brown: 

“Your proposition is declined with 
thanks. 

“ANNA SHAW.” 

Astonished and humbled by the re- 


jection of his suit, he sought the counsel 
of his father, who comforted him with 
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THE DEVIL’S HOP YARD 
(Continued from page 13) 





the assurance that it was foreordained 
that he should not marry Anna Shaw, 
and that he had been flying in the face 
of God’s mercy and provoking his wrath 
by wishing to marry her; that if he 
would listen to his fatherly counsel, he 
would advise him to marry Eunice 
Peck, the daughter of Smalley Peck, as 
she could say every word of the cate- 
chism, and like Eunice the mother of 
Timothy, had an unfeigned faith in all 
its doctrines, and would doubtless be a 
mother, raising up new Timothies for 
the glory of God and the defence of the 
faith. 

Feeling discouraged and desperate, 
Rufus sat down and wrote a brief letter 
which his father delivered to Eunice 
Peck, reading as follows: 


**Miss Eunice Peck: 
** Dear Sister in the Lord: 

“It seems to be the will of God that I 
should marry without delay. If you will 
marry me, please name as early a date 
as convenient. 

“Rev. Rurus Brown.” 


Obadiah Brown hastened to convey 
the letter to Eunice, and immediately 
returned with the following reply: 


**My Dear and Beloved Pastor: 


“Let God’s holy will be done. I will 
be ready tomorrow. Praise the Lord, O 
my soul. 

“Your obedient handmaiden in the 
Lord, 

““EuNIcE Peck.” 


The next morning at nine o’clock 
precisely, Rufus Brown, accompanied 
by his father, repaired to the home of 
Smalley Peck, where they found Eunice 
and her father awaiting their approach. 
Eunice was dressed in her best Sunday 
clothes, and they went together to the 
home of the old minister, where the 
marriage ceremony was duly performed. 

On the following day an event oc- 
curred which was of uncommon interest 
to the people of Millington. At about 
noon, a two-horse team with a large 
and strong covered vehicle passed up 
the road and stopped at the house of 
*Squire Shaw. 

Smalley Peck, who had seen a strange 
gentleman alight, lost no time in circu- 
lating through the neighborhood, that 
an elegantly dressed man, wearing shin- 
ing black broadcloth, of a strangely 
mysterious and foreign look, was the 
guest of "Squire Shaw, and if they did 





not soon see witches around the caul- 
drons and hear strange and ungodly 
sports enacted in the neighborhood, he 
should be greatly disappointed. 


IV 


ABE Brown Returns. His FINAL 
DIsAPPEARANCE 


The next day solved in part the mys- 
tery. Abe Brown, in his own proper per- 
son, in company with ’Squire Shaw, 
visited the falls and examined the caul- 
drons and ledges, and he was seen by 
Smalley Peck, with a strange looking 
fish pole, which was very long and slen- 
der, and the tip of which Peck said was 
no larger than a knitting needle, catch- 
ing great trout in the brook below the 
falls. Smalley Peck said he seemed to be 
playing with the trout, since he did not 
pull them out directly, but by means of 
a queer looking reel-like attachment to 
the pole, would draw them in and let 
them out again, which reminded him of 
the ungodly conduct of the cat as por- 
trayed in the catechism under the 
letter 

66 The cat doth play 
And after stay.” 


Abe soon made his presence felt and 
appreciated. He purchased the falls and 
land around them, including the wild, 
weird region below, and repaired the 
old sawmill, and it was soon running 
night and day, sawing boards and pre- 
paring timber for a building. A neat and 
commodious dwelling house was erected 
near the falls; and the wild and fantastic 
spot below was provided with rustic 
seats, and a summer house formed of 
the gnarled branches, gathered from the 
surrounding trees and interwoven with 
strangely formed boughs, representing 
the figures of satyrs and wood nymphs. 
He installed old Granny Whipple and 
her daughter Fidelia as the guardians of 
his new home, and it was said that old 
Granny Whipple prepared the most 
delicate dishes from the most unclean 
and fiend-like materials, such as the tails 
of oxen and legs of bullfrogs. But strange 
and devilish as these things appeared, 
Squire Shaw and his beautiful daugh- 
ter, Anna, were his frequent guests; and 
after feasting on these strange viands, 
were accustomed in the evenings to re- 
sort to the summer house below the 
falls and here, with music and dancing, 
carry on their revelries until the hour of 
midnight. Strange gentlemen of dark 
complexion and speaking an unknown 
language, were occasionally his guests, 
coming and disappearing in a strange 
manner; and one night Smalley Peck, 
armed with the Bible in one hand and 

(Continued on page 42) 

















PROTECTION from the COLD 


(Continued from page 33) 





to strenuous ascent in cold air, Federle 
suggests a simple recipe: put the upper 
lip and upper teeth above the lower lip, 
thus heating the air breathed before it 
reaches throat and larynx. 

Women, because of their more labile 
blood circulation, are at a disadvantage 
in regard to colds and more subject to 
chilblains; also their fingers will get 
numb sooner than the fingers of the 
stronger sex. 

We wish to quote, by way of illustra- 
tion, the instructions given by the Swiss 
Colonel Bridler 
from freezings. 

To avoid freezings, the 
points must be borne in mind: 

The men must feel perfectly 
normal about their feet; as soon as these 
become numb, the men should be told 
to trample around. In camp, the shoes 
must be removed and the feet wrapped 
in a second pair of socks, in a cover, or in 
woolen underwear. Even ordinary paper 
is useful. 

2. The men must be told to check on 
each other’s faces, ears, nose, and chin, 
to determine whether there is still blood 
circulation. If parts of the skin turn 
white, the matter should be called to 
the attention of the man. The part in 
question should be rubbed until blood 
circulation is restored. 

3. A general lack of energy and a 
feeling of apathy in men, otherwise up to 
par, indicate enervating cold. Such men 
should be treated immediately along the 
lines just indicated. 

The only effective measure to be 
adopted in case of local freezings is rub- 
bing and taking hot drinks; but alcohol 
should not be permitted. 

Protection from light. \t is a fact that the 
glare produced by snow on the beach or 
in the mountains is underestimated. 
Vanity and the modern craze for tanned 
complexion have induced the women to 
subject themselves to ugly peeling cures 
and pussy lips. One should be particu- 
larly careful to avoid the first serene day 
after heavy snow falls, because it is 
responsible for most light injury and 
avalanche accidents. 


in regard to protection 


following 


Here again a graduated training is of 


excellent advantage. The problem, how- 
ever, does not bear only on beauty cul- 
ture, but is a serious medical problem. 
Like alcohol, sunlight may be of tre- 
mendous use and of great harm. It all 
depends upon the dosing. 





LQW///7 CLAPP & 50/1, /1C. 


EAST WEY/TIOUTH TASSACHWUSETTS 


Sold at the 


ASA C. OSBORN CO. 


8 HIGH STREET 





BOSTON, MASS. 








PATENTED 


Natural finish Vermont maple. Heavily cadmium 
plated hardware. Shipped in carton containing 
all attachments necessary for any type of car. 


Directions included. Does not dam- $g.50 


age car. Price 
NO HOLES IN CAR NECESSARY 


At your sporting goods store or 


CRANDALL HICKS CO. 


959 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mail Orders Shipped Postpaid 








W. H. Nickerson 








22 different styles — 104 sizes — $5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 


The Best You Can Buy 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
best you can buy al any price, yet not ex 
pensive. They are made by master crafts 
men from the finest white ash and specially 
cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 
guaranteed not to sag when wet. 


We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 

gans, Cushions, Moccasins, Skis, Ski 

Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps 
WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 
Sizes and Equipment Suggestions 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 
Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 


NORWAY, MAINE 


H. H. Hosmer 
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Author of “Dear Editor” 
— notes on steps from Americanism to Dictatorship, 
spiced by author's experiences — will swop books for 
prepaid products. Figure produce at retail, less what it 
costs you to send: maple sugar, veg., apples, nuts and 


(Mulberry Press, $3.50) 


such. D220 


Have spool mirror to go with spool bed. Old, no glass, 
but good condition. Side pieces, if you want to stand it 
on bureau. Want old samplers in good condition, or 
hooked rugs. D221 


15 acre farm, 6 room house, large barn and other 
buildings at well-known summer resort, Lake Sunapee, 
N. H., for some kind of property in District of Columbia. 
D222 

Wanted: good sized braided or hooked rug. Have a 
a fur coat, beaver collar, size 20; lately remodeled. 

2 














I have small pair of iron andirons about 2 hands high, 
with a ring design at top. I'll swop these for an old 
brass bucket large enough for firewood, before my 
carton on fire. Have you one? If not, what have 
you? D224 





Whatcha got in the way of masquerade costumes for 
a 5 year old? Write me for a list as far as the eye can 
see. 


I want cover for dark blue glass sawtooth pattern 
butter dish, 24 points. Also cover for greenish blue glass 
cathedral pattern + yaad bowl, 8 sided. Will swop other 
small antiques. D226 











(Continued from page 4) 


Someone must have a double student lamp, any size 
and shape, in good condition and complete. I have very 
old clocks, not rare, just “‘kinda nice’; also a house full 
of everything old and new. Name your want and I'll 
get it. N203 

Have: Merry-go-round organ needing repairs, bass 
drum, carnival wheels and games, theatrical lighting 
equipment, Franklin stove with oil burner installed, 
and textbooks in several high school subjects. Want: 
printing press, mimeograph or other duplicating ma- 
chine, books on conjuring, or what will you offer? N205 

Wanted book: ‘The Tale of the Spinning Wheel” by 
Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you want? N208 








“Who would swop '34 Studebaker Six for two good 
cows or cow and calf; also fine violin—for what? D227 


“Whoa! Wanted, string of sleigh bells. jingle Bells, 
who has the Jingle Bells? What can I offer? D22 


pm. yhat am I offered for new 








“B” and “C” batteries? 


A "C onnecticut Yankee girl would like to swop letters 
with a cultured Yankee man. Many interests. D230 

~*'Yankee-by-summer” with heart in New England 
will swop letters about New York with any “‘all year 
Yankee” down on the farm — shut-in or otherwise. 
Swop even- Stephen. D231 














Long Island student and scholar would like to swop 
experiences with young Yankees of culture and refine- 
ment — by mail. D232 





Look over your old pictures — try the attic. Any 
with “Lith. and Pub. by N. Currier" or ‘‘Published by 
Currier & Ives” in the lower left corner? Name your 
wants. D233 


American Protestant woman with ten-year-old 
daughter will swop untrained services and thousand 
dollars cash forinterest in business that willreturn decent 
livelihood. All offers will be thoroughly investigated. D234 


I have brass candle-sticks, old pressed glass, old c hina, 
and many other interesting things, which I would be 
glad to exchange for Magnet & Grape or Ashburton 
glass, Bisque or Staffordshire figurines, or perfect pieces 
of copper lustre. D235 

Who wants some handmade hemstitched linen towels, 
white or colored? Nice for gifts or to use yourself. I'd 
like more books by Zephine Humphrey or other Ver- 
monters. D236 














~ Who wants an experienced, educated, entertaining 
Yankee chauffeur to drive him anywhere? Chauffeuring 
gladly swopped for living expense and chance to see the 
country. D237 





Poetess will wep wares for sheer stockings by the 
pair — size 10. D238 


One heavy silk rug made from government gals silk 
stockings (the best) mostly old rose and gray, 3 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet circumference. Old rose is dyed 
gray, etc. Natural colors. What am I offered? D239 

I have a 32 vol. Law Library, in perfect condition; am 
too honest ever to be a lawyer — would like a double 
410 or 20 ga. shotgun in same condition. D240 


Will swop map of your favorite Maine city, county, or 
town, 1314 x 17% from 1886 Atlas for your old sheet 


music, lithographs or ‘hand” pattern gl glass. D241 


Need black walnut extension dining table with at 
least four leaves and in good condition. Have five- 
string banjo in dandy shape with extra set strings and 
exercise book, also carrying c oe ae same. If you are no 
banjoist what do you want? 


~ Florida Bungalo or ae on Tampa Bay, be- 
tween Tampa and St. Petersburg. Large lot, nicely 
located; many young orange and grapefruit trees; pear 
cactus, flowering shrubs; large mulberry tree, and many 
young persimmon trees. City improvements, plumbing 
installed, but house not ceiled up inside. Swop for 
Northern property; securities, or automobile not older 
than 1937. D243 

Will give high catalog U. S. Stamps for firearms col- 
ecting dust (not rust) in your attic. D244 

Wanted — Comfortable, sunny room in N. E. village, 
college town preferred — library and Protestant church 
must be available — also car storage. Good, wholesome 
food, make best offer to active, intelligent woman — 
will swop beautiful mahogany secretary, maple day bed, 
lovely sandwich glass and heirloom china — if interested. 
D245 
































Wanted — old victrola records with classical songs, 
for child who can sing. Will swop new books. D246 


Wicker doll carriage, child's blackboard, doll’s bassi- 
nette on wheels and small one on rockers would make 
some child happy for Xmas. Need tools (saws, bit 
stock) and white paint for barn. D247 











~~ What will you swop for a lined-with-red-wool wolfskin 
Auto Robe in perfect shape? N202 





I have a blue-gray double breasted overcoat costing 
$28, worn but few times. Will trade it for a $15 new suit 
of dark woolen. I'm 6’ tall, weigh 180. N209 

Two “comple te sets of kerosene burners with tanks, 

easily installed in any ordinary kitchen stove. Good for 
camps. Would like maple syrup or sugar. N210 





~ Short wave radio with extra good reception wanted. 
Have all sorts _. beeen, printing press, orthophonic 
Victrola, etc. N2 


Have 540 egg Galas , electric, force-draft incubator, 
turning and hatching trays. Cost ‘$100 and used 1 season; 
in perfect working order. WwW hat have you? N216 


~ Will swop nice cottage in the pines at Lovell Lake, 
Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like value: $2,000. 
Farm to be north of C oncord, west of Merrimack or 
Pemigewassett rivers. 17 

I have 10 doz., handknit, 4 fold Germantown wool 
squares, about 4%", bright to medium. Will make 
someone a swell afghan. Also have > of old National 
Geographics. What am I offered? N218 


I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, and will 
swop an antique single drawer cherry stand for it. N219 


1 ised U. S. $5 stamp No. 


















































~ Tl swop 1 used U 573 for a mixture 
of 200 U. S. or Canada Commemorative or Pictorial 
stamps, either on or off paper, or what have you? N221 





T have glass slippers and a few hats to swop for old 
type lanterns and lamps. Piece for piece. Give full 
description and sketc ‘h in first letter. N222 


I want a burning set, used for decorating some 30 
years ago; also the book on the Philo System of raising 
poultry. I also want to borrow some books to read in 
return for apple jelly homemade of course. N224 


~ Kodak EE — 16mm. projector and carrying case and 
Remington Rand electric razor, for Kodak or B & H 
16mm. magazine camera. N225 


I would like to make braided rugs of your cast-off tan, 
rose, maroon or bright blue coat, suit or dress. Must be 
good woolen material. Write me. N226 

I have two new 5. - x 18 auto tires. My little girl 
wants a bicycle. N22 3 

A summer a hound who has accumulated 
innumerable odds and ends will swop chairs, china, 
cooking utensils, baskets, fire tongs, books, etc., for 
other junk. N228 

For swop:a complete set to develop and print Kodak 
pictures. Brand new bottles and tubes have never 
been opened. W ith | direct tions. What do you offer? N229 






































Dy-Dee and Shirley - Temple dolls (and others, all 
sizes and makes) need new clothes for Christmas. 
Guaranteed to wash and wear well; good materials, 
sturdy work. I'll supply your needs if you have maple 
syrup, honey, good books, classical piano music or 
Vi ictrola records, or a good sled for small boy. N230 





~ Who wants sprays of gorgeous bittersweet berries or 
pine and spruce cones for Christmas decorations? All 
sizes, salvaged before the hurricane! N231 





What college girl or young woman wants smart N. Y. 
clothes, size 36? Afternoon dresses, blouses, silk lounging 
pajamas, new black taffeta evening jacket, hats, etc. I 
yearn for antiques, needlepoint, maple products, home- 
made pickles, jellies and canned fruit. N232 











Do you like to. play Post Office? Will swop “Vale & 
Towne post office outfit including lock and call ob 
either complete or separate items. Adapted to many 
purposes. Also Diebold office safe. How about you? N236 


Buttons, buttons, who's got the buttons? I want 
antique strings, dress and uniform buttons, wedding 
dress buttons and any of special or historical interest. 
What do you want? 0201 


Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, various sizes 
and kinds; older style 6 lb. G.E. electric iron and stand, 
220 volts, 550 watts, very good condition; to swop for 
garden supplies, maple sugar, poultry or what? 0203 


Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, letter- 
heads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, Ozark photos and 
cards, for speedy camera and supplies, photo annuals 
ones magazines, clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? 

9204 

















Who would like a mahogany living room table, a small 
sideboard, a fireless cooker, an old-fashioned square 
piano, and a spring for a bed 48” wide, all in good con- 
dition? N207 
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Cool days are coming, and a puppy is nice. I have 
healthy, intelligent, farm-raised dogs, registered and 
pedigreed otties, cocker Spaniels and Wire- 


haired Terriers. | What have you to swop? 0206 


I've just been up attic and found old Youth's Com- 
panions from about 1880 on. I'll swop them all for a new 
ox Portable typewriter . . . or some of them for??? 





How would you like to live in a historic country house 
with modern conveniences, from Oct. to June? 2 miles 
from N. H. University, 3% miles from Dover. What is 
offered? 0210 


I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; Weara5% 
shoe. Have a portable phonograph that needs tinkering, 


and lots of = records. Or a black wool wind-breaker, 
size 16. O21 


Does aaxbody want to make beautiful patchwork 
quilts? I have about 10 Ibs. of silk pieces of all colors. 
ons like a colonial wall clock with good looking case. 











C melody saxophone for xylophone or > have you? 
Trumpet and field glasses would do. O2 


Who is collecting antique swords? faze one with 
wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle beautifully 
carved, with bristles on one side. Also have leather- 
covered chest, 14 x 7 x 5%, a hair here and there; brass 
nail heads, handle, lock but no key. 0215 

Nine vols. I.C.S. Electrical Engineering books and 6 
Handbooks, perfect condition. New Hampshire Town 
and City Atlas, 1892. Who offers what? 0216 


Mass. girl, college graduate, versatile, would | swop 
letters with educated Yankees, aged 28 and up. Interests: 
Outdoors, Politics, stamps, books. 0218 


~ ‘Typ pewriter, collapsible oak table. Handmade walnut 
sideboard, 11 drawers. Hand carved oak sideboard with 
plate mirror, drawers and rum closet. Hand carved 
bedroom suite, high back. 2-way baby carriage. All in 
excelle nt condition. What do I hear? 0220 

















~T have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condition with 
about 50 selected records. Will swop for a male, short- 
haired, young and housebroken dog, or what have you? 
0224 








Can't keep paper and pencils under my beautiful 
Geechaned bedspread, nor can you sleep under your 
Gov. Winthrop desk. How's for making a swop? 0225 


~ T want real beaver or gray kidskin fur in good condi- 
tion. I have Currier & Ives “Alnwick Castle,” 2 Godey 
prints, 6 Sterling coffee spoons, valuable vase, antique 
patchwork quilt (yellow, orange & white, full size), 
Community plate pie knife, and old oval glass salt- 
cellars. 0226 








My hobby is collecting picture post cards of cities and 
towns. Would like to exchange with some collector. 
0228 


I can paint anything, and need everything. For in- 
stance, a bathrobe, wall-board, bureau and books. Swop 
lists and information with me? 0234 


Am small stamp collector and will trade my copies | a 
National Geographic, Atlantic Monthly, Plain Talk, 
Quarterly Review, American Mercury, from about i925, 
and London Illustrated News, 1937, for good stamps, 
plus postage. Also have old etchings of animals, 130 
years old, to swop for stamps. 0235 

Distaff — who has a Eom for spinning by hand? 
What do you want? 023 F 

I have an Arvin amok heater in perfect condition. I 
want Currier & Ives prints, air mail covers, or any old 
covers with clear post marks, or what have you? 0239 

Wanted: books written by Mary J. Holmes, Georgie 
Sheldon and Bertha M. Clay. What would you like? 

240 























What have you to swop for my life-sized framed en- 
graving copy of David's Napoleon and autographed 
letters and speeches of Wendell Phillips? 0242 

Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy (a la 
Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or preserves, 
candy or cake or? Also have hand-embroidered and 
appliquéd aprons, blouses, scarves, children’s dresses, 
luncheon sets. Books and current magazines. Foreign 
snapshots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. 0243 








My doll collection lacks dolls with age. Have you any 
in good condition and what does your collection lack? 
0244 





I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will swop size 7” 


x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for binoculars or something of 
approximate value. Some research if necessary. 0245 





Wanted: tinder box and striker, pipe, umbrella, and 
other small articles of Revolutionary period, for portable 
school museum. Nominal prices. 0246 





One-quarter acre woodland, trout brook, near Con- 
cord River. Swop for trailer, station wagon, or what 
have you? 0247 

Wanted: Musical instruments, paint spray outfit, 
surveyor’s transit, or what have you? For a speed 
camera, gold saxophone, new meerschaum pipe, 2 
inner-spring mattresses, a $55 Hartman wardrobe trunk, 
$14 hockey shoe skates, and other articles. 0248 


Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy Spanish 
guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts new. Will throw 
in carrying case and lesson book. Want 22 cal. pistol 
(repeating) in good working condition (will not be used 
for serenading). S201 

I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and have 
some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you to swop for 
these beautiful birds? S211 

Going hunting this season? I have 2 Irish setters, 
pedigreed, boys, about 6 months old. What do you offer? 
$203 











Will swop “Literary Digest History of the World 
War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, John Burroughs 
or other nature writers. S20 

(Continued on page 38) 














SMART YANKS OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND 


A New England 
in 
the Such, 
back 1895, 


the accomplishment 


country village 
South. 
in was 


of the late James 


W. Tufts — of the 
clan of the Med- 
ford, Mass., Tufts 

when he _ pur- 


chased 5,000 acres 


North 


of 


of Carolina 


out his savings 
from a_ profitable 
soda fountain man- 
ufacturing business. 

At first his inten- 
tion had been the 
promotion of an 
agrarian com- 
munity surrounded 
by fruit farms com- 


prising about 30 





Hemmer 


Richard W. Tufts 


acres each. The 


owners, living in 


the 
offered a plan similar to that on which 


village, were 
many of our New England villages were 
founded and here, in addition to an 
laid 


sound, practical lines there was the 


agreeable community, out on 
additional inducement of escape from 
the rigors of a northern winter without 
the abandonment of a means of sub- 
sistence-farming. 

As plans will, however (even in New 
England), go awry — in spite of all our 
best intentions, Mr. Tufts found that 
one of his early visitors was the San Jose 
scale fruit pest. So instead of northern 
farmers for his orchards, he did all he 
could have done at the time. He let the 
pest have the orchards . . . and turned 
his efforts toward making Pinehurst a 
resort. 

He turned to making Pinehurst what 
it is today 
terly respectable community with some 


a homelike, friendly, ut- 


emphasis on games. His game was roque 
and his first courts were roque courts. 
In 1900, Donald Ross came from Boston 
to help him make this Yankee village in 
the South the St. Andrews of America 
and Mr. Ross has been doing just that 
from then to now. 

Following his father’s footsteps, Leon- 


ard Tufts saw that this village remained 
all 


sporting activities. Horsemen came to 


associated with that was best in 


recognize it as one of the fine winter 
training grounds. Polo was introduced 
hunts, 


drag and 


gymkhanas. Many fine trotters were 


picnic parties, 
developed here. Pinehurst acquired a 
national reputation. 

The present president of Pinehurst, 
Inc., is Richard W. Tufts 


of Middlesex School at Concord, Mass.. 


graduate 


and Harvard University where he was 
of the Class of 1918. Once runner up for 
the Carolinas’ state amateur title, official 
of the Carolinas’ golf association, mem- 
ber of the rules committee of the United 
States Golf Association a sportsman 
of the highest order — this third genera- 


tion owner now carries on as did his 





Pine Crest 9 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 
“THE INN LIKE A HOME” 
Excellent accommodations and cuisine. 
Moderate rates. Near Country Club. 
Golf, tennis, riding, shooting. Write for 


Booklet. Rates and Information. Open 
November to May. 


W. J. MacNas, Manager 














YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED 


grandfather and father a smart Yan- 
kee making good way down yonder in 


the land of cotton! 


Pinchurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


















REFUGE FROM WINTER 


= a quick and inexpen- 
sive rest-and-recreation 
cure, just put your golf clubs 
and bag on tonight’s 6:1¢ 
train for Pinehurst, from 
Penn Station, New York. 
You can tee off after break- 
fast tomorrow morning, in 
warm sunshine, in our high 
sand hills. Threecourses with 
grass greens. Pinehurst’s so- 
cial life is noted for its in- 


formality and selectivity. 


For booklet Y and information, write 


General Office, Pineburst, N. C. 


OVERNIGHT FROM NEW YORK BY TRAIN 








The 


MANOR 


Pinehurst 
North 
Carolina 








For Literature and Rates Address Box 671, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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YOU can have the beauty of a 
DRIFTWOOD FIRE 


in your own home 


PLYMOUTH SEA FIRE sprinkled on burning logs 
will make a veritable fairyland of your fireplace. A 
multi-color of brilliant life and sparkle . . . a rainbow 
of color that never — to fascinate. Ignites in- 





for many colorful pe 
for only 





Dealer Dienst on Request 


PLYMOUTH MFG. CO., Dept. A, Plymouth, Mass. 








WANTED 
RARE OLD PENNY 


Mechanical Banks 


= * * 


Always furnish description and name if 
possible. 

JAS. C. 
10902 Edgewater Dr. 


JONES 
Cleveland, Ohio 








BEAUTIFUL STERLING SILVER RING 
Mounted with small 
Genuine Diamond $3 


Latest style ring in quality 
velvet lined box. If not sat- 
isfied — return ring within 
30 days and money will be 
cheerf lly refunded. Send 

 — draw circle or 
measure. 


MODERN JEWELRY CO. 
12 Williams Street 
Brookline, Mass. 





Send No Money 
Pay Postman 














OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Probucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 














ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons 
2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 
( Postage Prepaid in U.S.A.) 

P. O. Box 61, Yonkers, New York 











Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

NSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


To Yankees anywhere in the United States 
we will send 2 Ibs. Cob Smoked “‘Montpelier’’ breakfast 
Bacon with 2 Ibs. ‘‘Montpelier’’ All Pork Sausage for only 
$2.00, send check, money ore rd cash with order. Write 
for Price List of Vermont Produ 
BURN & FALLON 
ontpelier, Vermont 


MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 


Cc 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. 


The House of ‘Maple Sugar 
West Rupert 


Vermont 
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I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near Rockland, 
Maine. Want unimproved old house with sound roof, 
some trees, view and land in or near village central Mass. 

2 





Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct current 
and what does who offer? S216 





I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not later than 
1865. I'll give a braided silk chair mat, 18” in diameter, 
any color you say. $221 





Some farmer's wife with an eye for beauty and a good 
strong back, will like my black curly pony coat, swagger 
style, size 40. New last winter, worn 5 times. Make me 
an offer. S225 





Will swop an antique shelf clock, your choice of 
three, for a sizable door knocker and weather vane, or 
have you a substantial bird bath, lawn furniture or 
what? $226 





These books for maple syrup or what have, you: 
““Make ‘em Laugh” i, “Unmasking Wall Street’’; “‘Ease 
in Conversation” ; “Personal Power in Business" 

“Time to Live’; “What Is There Left to Believe?” 
“A Small Stockholder” ; “Destiny Bay" and “The 
Magic Island.”’ $228 


Five burner wickless stove, built-in oven, cost $38.50. 
Also 2 double-range oil burners, used in pipeless furnace 
to heat 6-room house two winters; complete with con- 
stant level valve. Automatic furnace burner with ther- 
mostat, gravity type, natural draft. Want good kitchen 
range, radio, old car or what have you. $233 








Silver plated teapot and coffee pot, not too antique, 
to swop for glass sheaf-of-wheat breadplate with motto: 
“Give us this day,”’ etc., or majolica pitcher and plate. 
$230 





What, in books or antiques, do you offer for the follow- 
ing, all with jackets: “‘The Fight for Life’’ by Paul de 
Kruif; ‘‘Pepita’’ by V. Sackville West; ‘The Hundred 
Years” by Philip Guedalla; ‘‘New Frontiers of the 
Mind” (with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; “The Croquet 
Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town” by Elliot Paul; “The Anointed" by Clyde Brion 
Davis. S235 


Have much information about an antique Damascus 
sword, blade fine, 9th century, in jewelled scabbard and 
can give a guarantee. Museum piece or for private 
collection. What have you in antique arms? S236 








I have small antique album, bought in Mexico City. 
Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, Breton, Verdi, Murillo, 
Salvador, Madam Ristori, Bonheur and many others. 
Pictures in perfect condition. I want navy blue or black 
suit, light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ‘cause I got style! S239 





Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate stove in 
good condition, for field glasses in good condition, or a 
very old pin-fire double barrel shot gun. Au202 





Who has a cuddly puppy who won't grow as big asa 
horse? Six months, age limit. I'll swop Victrola records, 
mostly classical. Au203 





One vol. Mark Twain's “Innocents Abroad," sheep- 
skin bound; also 3 open rose pattern glass egg cups to 
swop for Jacob's ladder pattern glass or what. Au204 





Look over your antique trash for crescent- shaped 
article, 6” or 8” from tip to tip, in metal or china. It's 
a shaving plate. I want it in exchange for books. Au206 





I'mlooking for Utopia. Description: country place on 
or near salt water, with old, small house which could be 
made livable for week ends and vacations. Must have 
trees and some seclusion from neighbors and be within 
automobile commuting distance of Boston. Au208 


Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
or in Columbia County, N. Y., house in or near village 
or abandoned farm in — of repair. Haveantiques .. . 
what do you want? Au22 








You'll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new house 
dresses, size 16. Also have some little-used spring or fall 
dresses. Can someone send me maple syrup, home-cured 
bacon or ham, or other eatables? Au222 


Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike’’ tech- 
nique, value $50. Also have antique bracelet, ring, wrist 
watch and other jewelry. I want Thoreau's Journal 
(20 vols.), the Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au224 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near school, penene. bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property. Au226 











I have small wooden nutmegs on pins designed at 
time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would like to swop for 
toothpick holders or open salt dishes. Au220 





I would like a copy of “ 
Elijah Bemis ... 1815 
prints — a ‘‘Merry’s Museum" or what will you take? 
case you any other old books on vegetable dyeing? 

Au22 


The Dyer’s Companion” by 
Do you want any Godey 





~ Will swop “Life, Letters and Poems of Robert Burns” 
(1881 689 pages) for ladies’ dresses or coats, size 
48. Au230. 





Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane ‘that 
you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene hot water 
heater that’s never been used? If so, let's hear from you. 
Au231 





I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., about % acre 
each; worth about $200. Taxes paid. Would consider 
good used small car or what? Au244 





Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near school, shops, bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.: 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property fairly worth $3,500. Au226 


~ | have several panes of very old wavy glass, 7” x 9”. 
} hat am I offered in swop? Sash complete if wanted. 
y220 





Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner gown — size 
18. Too youthful for me; good for college prom trotter. 
Would like good-looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy221 





I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, complete and 
correct for a 6-horse hitch of preauto days. Two sets of 
harnesses recently built for the coach. Anybody inter- 
ested? Come see. Jy225 





What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, “Saracen,” bv 
J. Michaud, printed in 1832. Also have Protestant 
Episcopal Church ritual of Common Prayers, printed by 
H & H Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy226 





Do you want to play at farming? I've got the car for 
you: a light, reconditioned Willys-Overland, 4 cyl. 
coupé. paint, new tires, new battery. Pick-up 
body, dirt body inside, hay rack, detachable rumble 
seats, cradle for carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 
Ford Con. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy235 





Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about $3,500, 
in full or partial payment for year-round home in New 
Hampshire. M242 





Any offers for furnished room in Colonial mansion, 
Alexandria, Va., overlooking Potomac, near Mt. Vernon 
by someone wanting to go down and join the New Deal? 
Bus 20 minutes to Washington. Ju211 





Will swop a small-size violin, just right for beginner; 
or else a home-made fiddle with one “‘wolf note.’ Also 
have 50 fine glazed tile as old as your mother-in-law, 3 
x 6, luggage tan. I want some old U.S. or British North 
American stamps. Ju213 

Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, good as new, 
cost $25, for maple sugar or what you have. Ju219 








Would like to swop books for a watch fob bearing the 
great seal of the State of Maine. I have a variety of 
books including ‘‘Dickens’ Works,"’ “Complete Shake- 
speare,"’ “‘The Innocents Abroad"’ (1870) and many 
other old as well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju222 





I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple of old 
lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. I have almost 
anything in the plant or seed line. Or what do you want? 
Ju223 





Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, in good 
condition. Durable and warm, with flannel lining. Will 
swop for potatoes and Vermont maple syrup. Ju232 





You folks who yearn to see the big city but can't 
afford hotel expense, we offer the use of our lounge — 
home cooking and a hearty handclasp — in return for 
chance of getting into the open spaces sometimes, with 
the same kind of handclasp! Ju241 





Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard size camera, 
A-1 condition, but for cable covering. Used correspond- 
ence courses with texts: filing, physics, algebra, physi- 
ography (no text); Youth's Companion, 1926-28 in- 
clusive; old text books, “Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). 
Want: 8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju247 





Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Practically new. 
Will swop for something suitable. Ju245 





Old silver caster set — also smaller set, pewter, ‘but 
bottles not all there. Have you a second-hand bicycle in 
good condition or something? Ju253 





I offer 48” handkerchief tatting for a cutting pattern 
with instructions for Double Wedding Ring, or Jewelled 

Jedding Ring, quilt block. First quality canned food 
for clean vols. Collected poems of Robert Frost, Robert 
Hillyer, Amy Lowell, or first edition “‘Rome Haul.” 


ju254 


Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably baled, 
delivered in Worcester for any household electrical 
appliance. Ju259 








A professional portrait of you, your dog, horse, cat or 
ancestor, will be swopped for a nice old piece of furniture, 
weather vane or what have you? My261 





3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated steel and 
wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and other European 
and American artists. Edited Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold 
edges, good condition. Could use rugs, silver or pewter 
ware, or what have you? My274 








delightful period novel. Rhode Island will 
be interested to know that Owen Wister 
built his summer home in their state with 
the royalties from “Lady Baltimore” in 
1906. Other stories. of Wister’s are “Red 
Men and White,” “The Dragon of Wantley 
— his Tail,” “Lin McLean,” “The Jimmy 
John Boss.” The book on his friend ““The- 
odore Roosevelt, the Story of a Friendship, 
1880-1919,” “U. S. Grant, a Biography,” 
and “The Seven Ages of Washington” are 
intensely interesting and first rate. If you 
do not know “Philosophy 4,” be sure and 
read this by-product of his Harvard career 
published in 1904. 

Wister was not a temperate man when it 
came to politics. He was vitriolic about the 
people of his own state, Pennsylvania, and 
their long submission to political bosses. He 
fought with his fist clenched, just as Roose- 
velt did, and continued the family tradition 
which went back to prominent statesmen 
and generals of the Revolutionary period. 
“The Pentecost of Calamity” of 1915, “The 
Ancient Grudge, or A Straight Deal” in 
1920, caused widespread discussion on pub- 
lication, and were the cause of rifts in 
various households, where discussion be- 
came sharpened to a point. I put him, 
strange to say, with Winston Churchill in 
New Hampshire, even though their ap- 
proach and subject matter are so different. 
One of Wister’s daughters has inherited her 
father’s literary gift. Marina Wister is the 
author of two volumes of poems: “Helen and 
Others” and “Night in the Valley.” 

Wister’s neighbors and friends, the 
LaFarges, are part of Rhode Island’s goodly 
heritage. Christopher and Oliver LaFarge, 
his younger brother, of Saunderstown, are 
both novelists, and both continue the magic 
of their family name. Their grandfather was 
John LaFarge, the great American painter, 
their father an architect of great distinction. 
Christopher is the author of “Hoxie Sells 
His Acres,’ a novel in verse 1934. He will 
have a new book this spring. 

Oliver Hazard Perry LaFarge won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1929 with his sensitive and 
lovely novel of the Navajo Indians, “Laugh- 
ing Boy.” “‘Long Pennant,” a story of Rhode 
Island privateers in the War of 1812, fol- 
lowed. He has had an interesting career . 
is now President of the National Association 
on Indian Affairs. Other stories are “Sparks 
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RHODE ISLAND’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


PROVIDENCE 
Dana’s O_p Corner Book SHop 
53 Weybosset St. 


H. Douglas Dana writes as follows 
more power to him! “Being a 
booklover and collector myself, with 
special interests in Old Ballads, Folk- 
lore pertaining to ballads and Eugene 
Field material, my shop is probably 
conducted more as a meeting place for 
bibliophiles than as a book merchandis- 
ing center. Have been located here since 
1910, being now the oldest Providence 
bookdealer and, no doubt, due to my 
personal interest, the stock has been 
gradually concentrated on English lit- 
erature. Our experience of most vivid 
interest is the flood of September 21st 
which washed us out completely, reach- 
ing six feet over the ceiling and drown- 
ing some fifty thousand books. Book- 
lovers can understand the anguish of 
seeing a Pristine first issue of Huck Finn, 
Dickens’ ‘ Tale of Two Cities’ in original 
parts, etc., soaked beyond repair. Books, 
shelves and cases altogether on the 
floor in one mad scramble, our only 
recourse was to have them shoveled out 
and buried in the city dump. However, 
we have reopened again in the same 
location, a large, two-room basement, 
located next to the historic Arcade on 
Weybosset Street.” 


Brown University Book Store 
CALLENDAR McAustan & Troup Co. 
Tue Book Suop 


PAWTUCKET 
Tue Litrte Acorn Book SuHop 
34 North Union St. 


This shop has for its slogan “‘Giving 
of books is like the scattering of little 
acorns.” It was opened in October 1925 
by Mabel and Mildred Tingley. It stocks 
books of general interest, with emphasis 
on its children’s department. It has a 
circulating library and combines gifts in 
an attractive way. 








INHERITANCE 
By NELLY BROWNE 


lly Upward,” “The Year Bearer’s People,” 
“All the Young Men” and “The Enemy 
Gods.” If you want to understand the spirit 
of a people, go to Oliver LaFarge’s books. 

Caroline Hazard of Peacedale was presi- 
dent of Wellesley College from 1899 to 1910. 
She has written essays, biography and poetry 
and contributes regularly to the Providence 
Journal. Miss Hazard in 1930 edited “Nailer 
Tom’s Diary.” She has also edited the 
“Works of R. B. Hazard,” “John Saffin, 
his Book, 1664-1707.” “Thomas Hazard, 
Son of Robert” and “Life of J. L. Diman” 
are two early biographies. Some of her es- 
says are: “Some Ideals in the Education of 
Women,” “A Scallop Shell of Quiet,” “A 
Brief Pilgrimage to the Holy Land” and 
“The College Year.” “Yosemite and other 
verse,” “The Homing” and “Shards and 
Scarabs” all books of verse, punctuated the 
years from 1917 to 1931. I hear that Miss 
Hazard, at the age of eighty-two, is still 
active and is adding to her long list of 
achievements in the book world. 

Miss Hazard’s fellow townsman, Leonard 
* is Rhode Island’s satirist. His books 
came to my attention only a short time ago 
and it is cause for regret that so many years 
have gone by for me, without his ironic, 
sometimes profane and always biting pen. 


Bacon, 


“His wit is rhymed and punishing; it has 
the branding sting of white-hot steel, but it 
derives from a fine anger at all things 
shoddy, cheap, cruel or ignoble.”’ Leonard 
Bacon does not, like a pamphleteer, write 
without benefit of beauty, for his lines are as 
often memorable for their warmth as for 
their flashing irony. He loves to finish off the 
foibles of our time, and lays away under 
epigrams the men, the books and the 
tendencies of today, which rouse his scorn 
or dislike. There is an integrity and grim 
humour about his books which is like a good 
draught of scotch. 


Tower or Ivory 
This was decreed by superior powers, 
In a moment of wisdom sidereal, 
That those who dwelt upon ivory towers 
Shall have heads of the same material. 


* Books by Leonard Bacon are: “The Furioso,” “Lost 





Buffalo," “Dreams and Action,” “The Legend of 
Quincebald,”” “The Voyage of Autoleon,” “Animals 
Vagula,” “Guinea-Fowl,”’ “Ph.D's.,” “The Goose on 
the Capital,” “Rhyme and Punishment.” Delightful 


books all! 





This valley land was bred into his bone, 

His family roots went deep into this soil, 
And from his earliest boyhood he had sown 
His dreams in ground he harvested with toil. 


He felt a solemn peace that was as deep 

As the long shadows which had always lain 
Where mountains were like tired boys asleep 
Face downward on the calm and fertile plain. 


He knew when he was dead his sons would till 
This land, and their sons after them, while he 
Would sleep in his own earth, as proud and still 
As centuries within eternity. 


He measured all his years of growth with trees, 
And in his manhood grew to be a part 

Of his own earth and silent hills, for these 
Had made a sheltered world within his heart. 
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Twenty-one Tested Oyster Recipes 


By LOUISE CRATHERN RUSSELL 


YANKEE OysTERS 
7 pint oysters 
V4 cup butter 
14 cup flour 
7 cup oyster liquor 
% cup milk 
4 teaspoon salt 
7 teaspoon anchovy sauce 


¥% teaspoon pepper 


Parboil oysters very slightly. Brown the 
butter, add flour, and stir until well-browned. 
Then add oyster liquor, milk, seasonings, 
and oysters. Fill patty cases or shells with the 
mixture and serve. 


FRICASSEED OysTERS 


50 oysters 

2 rounding tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 

Red pepper 

4 tablespoons cream 

Milk 

Oyster liquor 

Rounding teaspoon salt 

2 egg yolks 

Parsley 


Drain and wash oysters. Cook until the 
gills curl. Drain, saving the liquor. Add to it 
sufficient milk to make a pint. Place flour 
and butter in a saucepan and mix. Add 
liquor and milk. Stir until boiling. Add the 
salt, red pepper to taste, and oysters. Heat in 
saucepan over hot water. Beat the egg yolks 
and cream together and stir them quickly 
into the osyters. Remove mixture from the 
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fire. Serve on toast, and sprinkle chopped 
parsley over the top. 


OvysTER OMELETTE 


72 oysters 

V4 tablespoonful flour 
2 tablespoons butter 
7 cup thin cream 

6 eggs 

Salt and pepper 


Chop the oysters, melt the butter, stir in 
the flour, then the cream. Add the eggs, weli- 
beaten; season with salt and pepper. Stir in 
the chopped oysters, and cook as a plain 
omelette. 

Oyster CaTsuP 
1% pints oysters 
7 ounce salt 
7 pint white wine 
14 ounce mace 
Vz ounce red pepper 


Drain off the oyster liquor. Mash the 
oysters. ‘To one pint of mashed oysters, add 
the wine, salt, mace, and red pepper. Sim- 
mer for ten minutes. Skim well. Pour all 
into a sieve and rub it through. When quite 
cold, bottle, cork, and seal. This is excellent 
to season fish, and will keep for months. 


Oyster CockTAIL IN GREEN PEeprEeR Cases 
6-8 small oysters for each service 
7 green pepper case for each service 
Cocktail sauce (see recipe following) 
Place oysters in the shell of a green pepper 
from which the seeds have been removed. 





Oysters are raised on undersea farms —it takes 
them about five or six years to grow up and during 
that time the oyster farmer battles with starfish, 
boring snails, muscles, balky boats, and ornery gear. 
He moves his young stock six or seven times before 
they are ready for the market. For every dollar in- 
vested in seed oysters, it takes two to cultivate and 
prepare them for market. This is the G. H. Church, 
Narragansett Bay operator for the better part of 
thirty years 


Pour over each service a generous teaspoon 
of cocktail sauce. Chill thoroughly and serve. 


OvystTER CockTAIL SAUCE 


24 ripe tomatoes 

7 pint vinegar 

3 tablespoons salt 

12 ripe peppers 

4 ounces whole mixed spices 
Y% cup brown sugar 


Chop tomatoes and peppers. Place in a 
kettle with the remaining ingredients. Cook 
for one hour, remove from the fire, pass 
through a strainer, and return the mixture to 
the stove. Boil for fifteen minutes. Bottle and 
cork. Use a tablespoon to each glass with six 
oysters for oyster cocktail. 


OysTER RAREBIT 


7 pint oysters, parboiled 
V4 pound soft mild cheese 
4 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons butter 
Y% cup thin cream 


Red pepper 


Melt butter, add cheese (which has been 
cut into pieces), and seasonings. As soon as 
the cheese melts, add the cream gradually, 
and the eggs slightly beaten. When the mix- 
ture is smooth, add soft part of the oysters. 


OysTERS IN JACKETS 
7 pint oysters (large) 
7 pound bacon 
Slice bacon very thin. Place an oyster on 
one half the slice; fold the other half over. 
Pin the oyster in by running a wooden tooth- 
pick through the folded slice. Fry without 
seasoning, and serve on a very hot platter 
(without removing the toothpicks) with 
buckwheat cakes. 


OvysTeR GUMBO 


7 pint oysters 

4 cups fish stock 
14 cup butter 

7 tablespoonful chopped onion 
7 cup cooked okra 

2 cups cooked tomatoes 


Salt and pepper 


Clean, pick over, and parboil oysters. 
Drain. Add oyster liquor to the fish stock. 
Cook the onion for five minutes in half of the 
butter. Add to the stock. Then add the 
cooked (or canned) tomatoes and okra 
(heated and drained from some of their 
liquor), the oysters, and remaining butter. 
Season with salt and pepper. 








OvysTER SAUSAGE 


7 cup corn meal mush 
2 eggs 

Chopped parsley 

Salt 

Black pepper 

7 cup oysters 
Sausage fat 

Sweet marjoram 
Mace 


Season the mush with the seasonings. 
Cook oysters in their own liquor until they 
swell and the edges curl; then stir them into 
the cornmeal mixture; add two eggs, beaten 
lightly. Cool. Cut off pieces, roll in floured 
hands into shape of small sausages. Fry in 
sausage fat. 


Broitep Oysters (WirHout SHELLS) 


7 quart oysters 

Salt 
7% cups seasoned cracker crumbs 
Y% cup melted butter 

Pepper 

Paprika 


Tartar sauce 


Clean oysters and dry between towels. Dip 
oysters in melted butter, then in cracker 
crumbs which have been well-seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and a little paprika. Place on a 
well-greased broiler-pan beneath flame until 
juices begin to flow. Turn oysters while 
broiling. Serve with tartar sauce, which is 
made as follows: 


\% pint mayonnaise 
7 tablespoon capers 
7 tablespoon chopped cucumber pickle 
7 tablespoon onion juice 
7 tablespoon chopped olives 


Mix well and serve on the broiled oysters. 


SMOTHERED OysTERS 


7 pint oysters 
\% teaspoon white pepper 
Cayenne pepper 
7 tablespoonful butter 
7 teaspoon salt 
Toasted crackers 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the 
condiments. When the mixture is hot, add 
the oysters (carefully cleaned). Cover 
closely, shaking the pan to prevent the 
oysters from sticking. Cook two or three 
minutes and serve on toasted crackers. 


PotTep OysTERS 


3 cups boiled rice 
7 pint oysters 
7 teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoonsful tomato catsup 
1 hard-cooked egg 
\% cup fine bread crumbs 


Line a well-greased baking dish with two 
cups of the rice. Cceok oysters in liquor until 
the edges curl, then chop them. Add season- 
ings, catsup, chopped egg, bread crumbs. 








Moisten with oyster liquor. Fill center of the 
rice-lined dish with the mixture, cover with 
the remainder of the rice, and press down 
firmly. Place cover on baking dish, set in a 
pan of boiling water, and steam for forty-five 
minutes. Turn out whole on a hot platter. 
Surround with tomato sauce. 


OysTER AND CLAM STEW 


7 pint small clams 
3 tablespoons butter 
3 cups whole milk 
\%4 teaspoon salt 
7 teaspoon chopped parsley 
7 pint small oysters 
4 tablespoons flour 
7 cup cream 
4 teaspoon paprika 
14 teaspoon minced onion 


Discard tough sections of the clams. Dis- 
card any shells found in the oysters. Mix 
clams and oysters, and heat in three tea- 
spoons of the liquid from either for two 
minutes over a low fire. Mix butter and flour. 
Add milk and seasonings. Cook slowly until 
slightly thick. Stir constantly. Add rest of 
ingredients. Heat and serve very hot. 


Oyster Pir 


7 quart oysters 
White pepper 
Mace 
14 cup marrou 
V4 pound kidney fat from a loin of veal 
Salt 
Grated lemon rind 
Biscuit crust 
Clean the oysters carefully, stir in the 
liquor, and add the oysters to it. Cut the 
kidney fat into thin slices. Season to taste 
with the white pepper, salt, mace, and 
grated lemon rind. Lay the slices in the 
bottom of a deep pie dish, pour in the oysters 
and their liquor; then add more seasoning. 
Pour the marrow over this. Lay a border of 
biscuit crust around the edge of the dish. 
Cover the mixture with biscuit crust and 
bake it about forty minutes in a medium 
oven. 


Oyster COCKTAIL WITH GRAPEFRUIT 


8 small raw oysters 
Salt 

Lemon juice 
Tabasco sauce 

3 grapefruit 


Cut grapefruit in halves. Remove tough 
membrane and loosen the Add 
oysters seasoned with tabasco, lemon juice 
and salt. 


sections. 


The old adage that eating an oyster is like marriage 
whether 
either marriage or the oyster was good or bad until 


is outdated now. Before, you never knew 
too late. Now, State and Federal authorities, as well 
as the New England Oyster Growers’ Exchange, 
work under codes that insure quality and pack — and 
of course, the marriage laws in more than a feu 
states are taking some of the guess work out of that 


old-fashioned custom, too 





OvysTERS WITH MusHROoMS 


25 medium oysters 
3 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons minced mushrooms 
2 tablespoons flour 
6 slices hot toast 
Y% teaspoon salt 
44 teaspoon lemon juice 
Red pepper 
1 egg yolk 
Oyster liquor 


Strain the liquor. Heat the oysters in the 
liquor to the boiling point. Drain. Keep the 
oysters hot, and measure 34 cup of the oyster 
liquor. Keep hot. Melt butter in the sauce- 
pan; cook mushrooms in it for five minutes, 
and add flour. Mix well. Add the hot oyster 
liquor slowly, stirring constantly. Cook three 
minutes. Add salt, lemon juice, dash of red 
pepper, and oysters. Remove from the fire, 
beat in egg yolk, and serve at once on toast. 


Oysters witH HorsERADISH 
24 large oysters 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 teaspoons grated cheese 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
4 cup bread crumbs 

4 cup tomato catsup 

3 tablespoons cream 
V4 teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon paprika 


Clean oyster from bits of shell and place in 
greased baking-dish. Mix together the but- 
ter, horseradish, cheese, salt, paprika, cream, 
catsup and Worcestershire. Spread over the 
oysters, reserving a little. Spread crumbs 
over the top. Put rest of sauce in the center. 
Bake in hot oven ten minutes. 


CurrIED OysTErRs 


7 pint oysters 
1 tablespoonful butter 
Salt 
4 teaspoon curry powder 
4% tablespoon flour 
Black pepper 
Cook the oysters over a slow fire in their 
own juice, adding a little water if the quan- 


Richard H 
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ACCORDING 
TO OUR 
OYSTER 

SPECIALIST 


The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter, for their famous oyster 
feast, had no recipe, but they 
did have the oysters... And 
they also had the important 
concomitants of oyster con- 
sumption, such as plenty of 
butter and bread. We leave 
it to YANKEE to tell you how 
to prepare tempting oyster 
dishes, merely observing that 
we are ready throughout New 
England to serve you with 
everything necessary to make 
oyster feasting successful. 
And at prices so modest and 
quality so high that the Car- 
penter would say: “Cut me 
another slice!” 


FIRST NATIONAL 
STORES, INC. 
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tity of juice is not sufficient. Add the salt, 
pepper, butter, and curry powder (to taste). 

When the oysters are firm, make a paste 
by adding a little water to the flour, then 
thicken the liquor. Watch the mixture care- 
fully, and stir thoroughly, after adding the 
flour and water. 


Roast TuRKEY WITH OysTER STUFFING 


Turkey (10-pound bird) 
7 pint oysters 

7 quart bread crumbs 

7 teaspoon salt 

7 teaspoon pepper 

4 tablespoons butter 

7 teaspoonful thyme 

1 egg 


Soften the butter and work it into the 
bread crumbs. Add the salt, pepper, thyme, 
and egg. Mix these well together, and 
moisten with a little of the oyster liquor. 

Drain the oysters. Stuff the turkey with 
alternate tablespoons of the bread crumb 
mixture and of the oysters. Sew up the 
opening. 

Boil the oyster liquor and skim it; put it 





into the roasting-pan hot, and frequently 
baste the turkey with it during the roasting. 

Finally rub the turkey thoroughly with 
salt and pepper, and dredge well with flour 
before putting it into the oven. 


OvysTER FILLinG For Patty SHELLS 


7 quart oysters 
14 cup butter 
Y% teaspoon salt 
7 cup oyster liquor 
7 cup cold water 
% cup flour 
Y% teaspoon black pepper 


34 cup cream 


Pour the cold water over the oysters, and 
examine them carefully in order to remove 
the bits of shell. Strain the liquid, heat to the 
boiling point, skim, and then add the oysters. 
Bring them quickly to the boiling point. 
Drain off the liquid; cover the oysters to keep 
them hot. Melt the butter; in it ‘cook the 
flour, pepper and salt. Then add the oyster 
liquor and cream. Stir until boiling. Add the 
oysters and let become very hot over hot 
water. Fill patty shells and serve at once. 








THE DEVIL’S HOP YARD 
(Continued from page 34) 





the catechism in his pocket, concealed 
himself behind the summer house. Al- 
though he could not get a full view of 
the revellers, he caught glimpses of old 
Granny Whipple dealing cards, and 
soon after heard her exclaim with dev- 
ilish glee; “ace and king, queen and 
jack, and a ten spot; a royal flush. Abe 
Brown takes the pot.’’ Smalley Peck, 
now thoroughly alarmed lest the Devil 
himself would discover him and gather 
him into Abe’s pot, which he supposed 
must be one of the cauldrons at the 
falls, ran with all speed until he reached 
his home. 

Not many months elapsed before an- 
other strange and awful event tran- 
spired; again a strange looking gentle- 
man dressed completely in shining black 
stopped at Abe Brown’s. He informed 
Fidelia Whipple who received him at 
the door, that he had immediate and 
pressing business with the master. He 
was escorted into the parlor and Abe was 
notified. They had a long discussion. At 
length Abe called her into the room and 
requested her to witness a document. 
She saw him sign it, and she and the 
strange gentleman affixed their names as 
witnesses. Abe then said he must go, and 
perhaps would never return. He left the 
house with the strange and dapper look- 
ing man in black. Scarcely had the 
rattle of the wheels died away, before 
the whole region of country below the 
falls was illumined by flames. The beau- 
tiful summer house and rustic benches 


were consumed, and Smalley Peck and 
Rufus Brown, who visited the region the 
next morning, said they clearly distin- 
guished a strong smell of sulphur. Abe 
Brown never returned. 

About a year afterwards, *Squire 
Shaw presented a paper for probate, 
and claimed that Ricardo Systaire was 
a Spanish merchant, with whose hand- 
writing he was acquainted; that Abe 
Brown, when he first mysteriously dis- 
appeared, went to Cuba and was en- 
gaged in business with him and made a 
large amount of money; that he came 
back expecting to remain permanently 
and that Anna and he were engaged to 
be married; that a disaster had befallen 
the business and that it was absolutely 
necessary that Abe should go to Cuba 
and make a settlement of their affairs, 
since he had been the active partner; 
that he sailed from New London in the 
Spanish barque Isabella, which had 
been wrecked off the Bahamas and he 
was drowned. The majority of the peo- 
ple believed the story of Squire Shaw, 
but Smalley Peck and Rufus Brown and 
Obadiah, insisted that Squire Shaw was 
interested in procuring the property for 
Anna and made up the story to protect 
her title, and that Abe had, without 
doubt, been carried away by the Devil 
into the wild regions below the falls, and 
from thence directly into the infernal 
regions. Many believed this story, and 
the region has ever since been known as 

“THE DEVIL’S HOP YARD.” 
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you’ve got your job - 
One six line ad per month allowable. 








JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
- or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








N. E. COUPLE in middle 40's, with 8-room winter home 
in Florida, would like to hear from sensible, congenial 
couple, desiring a southern winter home. JJ301 a 
WILL SOMEONE WHO HAS A LOOM take my rags; 
cut, sew, and weave them into rugs, some 24 and some 
36 inches wide? JJ302 aa, i es 
DISTINCTIVE TYPING — Manuscripts, lectures, 
documents, beautifully executed by competent experi- 
enced typist, who loves the work. Minor corrections if 
desired. Rates and sample of work on request. JJ303 
CAN YOU USE A PERSONABLE YANKEE, mascu- 
line gender, 49, unattached, college grad, now unem- 
ployed? Would make first class caretaker, secretary, 
chauffeur, or on have you? Go anywhere, country 
preferred. JJ304 oie ia 

COLLEGE TRAINED DIETITIAN — ten years in- 
stitutional experience — now in commercial food work 
— wants job in school, college, country inn, or tea room. 
Responsible, refined, intelligent, ambitious — will give 
all for chance to get ahead at good pay. JJ305 ae 
SHE'S A COLLEGE GRADUATE; her age is twenty- 











six, 
She likes to read and write and dream, but oh, her con- 
science pricks, 
(Nasty thing) Can some employer save her from her 
unemployment fix, 
She's poor as Job, industrious, and seldom ever kicks. 
JJ306 








WANTED: A daughter who will be a mother to me — 
on salary! Lots of reading aloud, driving car and some 
nursing. Middie-aged semi-invalid, not permanently. So 
want daughter who is as permanently that as possible - 
who likes antiques, old houses, music, and books. JJ307 
IS THERE SOMEONE who would like to spend the 
winter with a Harvard Professor's family? The mother is 
ill and needs assistance with the care of two school chil- 
dren, five and six. Good living conditions, but small 
salary. Driving license desirable. General aaa kept. 
308 
WANTED: Pleasant able-bodied woman for family of 
four — three children over twelve at school all day. 
Cooking and housework. State age, qualifications, and 
salary expected. JJ309 
AFTER FOUR YEARS OF TEACHING at the Naval 
Academy, many years of travel in Europe and the 
Orient, and much reading of all kinds of books, | am now 
stuck in the Navy. I want to get out and become a New 
England college or preparatory school professor. Better 
write for the rest of my story. JJ310 


JELLIES made to order from homemade fruit juices. 
Offer me something old in glass, china, or lighting equip- 
ment. JJ311 

I WANT SEMI-INVALID to care for in my Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., home. Warm and comfortable and reason- 
able price. Near main street. JJ312 

WILL MAKE DELICIOUS CAKES, filled cookies, 
brownies, or fudge for light-weight wool shirtmaker 
dress size 18. Navy or gray with eg A pin stripe. 
Could do stitching and finishing myself. JJ313 
YOUNG MAN TEACHER, 27, more than a three year 
N.Y. State Normal School graduate wants some kind of 
work — preferably teaching. Best of references. Single, 
free to travel or live anywhere. JJ314 








YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, married, seeks 
opening in mechanical engineering, scientific research, or 
similar technical line. Can write. More than average in- 
telligence, large vocabulary and specific aptitude for 
scientific work. Will start at bottom if advancement is 
assured when ability is demonstrated. JJ315 


THRIFTY YANKEE wanted to accept deed of 50 
acres of land with brook, bordering southern N. H. high- 
way. Pay for it in labor on my suey home next sum- 
mer on reasunable terms JD201 


MITTENS KNIT to order 
your choice design. Offer me 


JD202 


WINTER TIME is re ading ‘time! This Yankee mother 
needs your magazine subscriptions to help educate her 5 
youngsters. Guarantee latest and lowest prices; club 
rates reduced. Bank references. JD203 


IS THERE A FINE KNITTER who can make me some 
long stockings for skating and skiing? I'll supply yarn or 
you can. Let's hear. JD204 








ple ain, Norwegian ski, or 
useful article worth $3 





BEAUTIFUL QU [ET VILLAGE HOME in n Vermont 
is ready for invalids, elderly people, motherless children 

or home-seekers of either sex, or anyone wishing a quiet 
retreat. Nurse's care, if de sired. Moderate rates. JD205 


TOO LATE NOW, but how about next year: will swop 
season's publicity for vacation for family at seashore 
resort hotel south, north or east. Can guarantee ex- 
cellent publicity results. JD206 








FOR REPAIRS plus "$3 monthly, I'll rent "my un- 
furnished 3 room camp near fine road. 3 miles to college 
town in southern Maine. Good drainage, excellent 
spring, fireplace, southern exposure JD207 


WANTED: Experienced « harcoalmaker who can burn 
by open pit method. JD208 


CONTRIBUTOR to several national mags in ‘37, took 
State job in '38, stymied, can't write word. Wish c hange 
to publication, library, publicity, any place where there 
is no sign of figures. Male, married, 42, sober, hard 
worker, ambitious. References, pictures, full data on 
hand. JD209 

YANKEE COUPLE, 45, want position as chauffeur 
and handyman and plain cook. Can make small repairs; 
willing to go anywhere. Best character references. JD210 





MAN, AGED 70, but good for another 20 years, very 

hard of hearing, desires assistance of some wealthy, 

charitably inclined person to finance purchase of ade- 

quate hearing device. Audition test shows cost at $100. 
il 


jJD2 


ELDERLY WOMAN, American, wants work. Keep 

house for one or two people or act as companion. Ex- 

Sba2 secretary. Go almost anywhere; prefer Conn. 
D212 


WANTED — by an experienced home economist and 
advertising woman —a Wayside Home to ae 
and direct. Moderate salary required. JD213 


LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter as paying guest business 
woman or teacher. Rate reasonable including garage. 
Answer giving profession. JD214 























'BOSTON HOTELS 


| 





Zit THE OTHER END 
OF THE TRAIL | 


—2ok vale), 


C om for t 


@ Just one little word ade- 
quately describes the attrac- 
tion of the Hotel Lenox. 
That's the reason so many of 
Boston's visitors return to the 
Hotel Lenox year after year. 











@ Rates . . . Single with bath 
from $3.00; Double from $3.50. 


i e i. 
X falter ©. Cleaver 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 


corner Boylston and Exeter Streets 








HOTEL SHERATON 


On the Chadles at 97 Bay Stute Road 
om 


The fastelia of 


travelers who apprec 


tinctive service ano surr< TWatellitet? 


43.50 up—Single, ‘5. up—Double 





registry : 
of personally inspected 
guest houses and apartments 
exclusively back bay 


31 commonwealth ave., boston com. 8463 
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An internationally known 
resort for over 40 years 
which has catered to those 
who enjoy good living. 


Pioneers in out of door sports. Private Ski 
School with foreign trainers. Fifteen minutes 
from Aerial Tramway. Every comfort in- 
doors. Restricted clientele. Apply for rates. 


PECKETTS 4.24 


FRAN CONIA, N.H. 














SOUTHWARD INN AND BARN 
Orleans (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, Rooms with Bath 
Open all year. Rates, American Plan, $5.00 and up 
Coektail bar and Lounge. Telephone 100 





The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). Unsurpassed skiing. Rooms, $2 
up. Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 





GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 





SK YFIELDS WINTER LOOGE 
Top Bridgewater Hill, N. 
Open the year round. 
Reasonable rates. one Ce, iy 3  Remeers. Address: 
“Skyfields,”” Plymouth, N — KF 0. 2. 





VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 


Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


BLUEBERRIES 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 
country; best plants grown; prices right. 
Free Booklet. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 

419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY _ 


A YANKEE SUBSCRIBER IN PITTSBURG is so 
hard up she has sent Yankee 9 books as payment for her 
2 year subscription ($4.00). Some of these books are: 
Magic Island by Seabrook, Make ‘em Laugh by Put- 
nam, What Is There Left to Believe? by Parrish. Yankee 
has no way of accepting said books as payment but if 
anyone wants the books and can send us four dollars, 
we will send along same to you and enter her subscrip- 
tion as paid. Write P.S. Worcester, Yankee subscription 
ae. 








WARM, PLEASANT ROOM with board and care if 
desired for aged or invalid in my private, ‘‘oil heated" 
home, very reasonable terms to right party arranged 
according to your needs. $8, $10, $12. Weekly advance. 
Goreme optional. References exchanged. Call or write 
127 Hamden Circle, Wollaston, Mass. 
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WANTED — Help with the work in a modernized 
country home on the Kennebec. Room and board and $2 
or $3 in return for part time work. This is an ideal place 
if you must work for your expenses but wish leisure for 
your own interest and hobbies. Duties and times off can 
be or varied. JD215 


LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 
ibe oe and color. Price according to size and material. 


TWO WOMEN of initiative and ingenuity operating 
N. E. club searching for large country house to be con- 
verted into unusual hostelry. Will exchange ability, 
wholehearted interest and following for financial back- 
ing. References. JD217 


If ed wish is for Poetry, rhythm or rhyme 
This bard will supply with a chime. 
Be it personal, social, a birth or a son 
Pen quickly your needs — We'll dispatch it ‘ie long. 














WHO'S INTERESTED in hiring a gentleman, 38, as 
chauffeur, secretary, companion or escort? I have edu- 
cation, refinement, family background and would appre- 
SNoor chance at $40 month, with room and board. 





TEACHER, male, 32, married and Yankee, intelligent 
and willing, wants chance to learn other profession (am 
now working in N. E. city) which offers more than a 
bare living. Quiet, conservative type, mechanically and 
artistically inclined. JN204 


MASS. YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER (widow, mid- 
dle aged with “Pioneer West Coast”’ ancestry, desires 
position as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor- 
governess to child; practical nurse, companion, secre- 
tary —in Cal., W ash., Ore., or N. E. Now living in 
Mass. Very small salary. JN205 


WHO LIKES THE MOUNTAINS IN WINTER? A 
woman living alone at Littleton, N. H., would like pay- 
ing guests, short or long stays. Comfortable home. Good 
cook. Moderate rates. JN206 


DEPENDABLE, BROADLY EXPERIENCED pub- 
lic relations man; aged 37, family man, Univ. Chicago 
A., knows direct mail, editing, writing, publicity, 
organizing angles of commercial or institutional. Now 
fog <p employed in Midwest. Will consider New 
ork, New England or Ohio connection. JO202 














I'LL EXCHANGE 15 YEARS of N. Y. newspaper ex- 
perience for sports editor's job in city of 90,000 or more. 
Near Boston preferred. Not interested in anything tem- 
porary. Wanta get back to N. E. JS2 


A BEAUTIFUL QUIET COUNTRY HOME for you 
or your little daughter in the Conn. hills, 7 miles from 
New Haven. J 

LAMPSHADES PAINTED to match your furnishings. 
Price dependent on size and amount of painting, but 
cheaper than elsewhere. State size and enclose sample 
of curtains. Good references on request. JS4 

I'D LIKE TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG or chair seat 
for you. Send me choice of patterns, colors, sises and, 
I'll send you list of what I'd like in exchange. JS9 


I'D LIKE WHITE OR COLORED PAPER to block- 
print Xmas cards on, and in return I'll paint 2 large 
photographs (dull finish) or 3 small ones, with oil 
paints. Landscapes and portraits . . . don’t forget to 
state colors. JS15 


EDITOR AND WRITER of much experience wants 
pert time, high-grade remunerative work to do at home. 
h.D and M.D. JAu3 

EXPERT KNITTING. Very best material used. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. JAu8 

WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seated Hitchcock chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 


YOUR CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire Sr. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. 
PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyii 

YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJyi3 

I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJyi 

PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on small 
cottage with every modern convenience. Four 












































WANTED by a widow, 46: a position. Experience in 
teaching Home Economics, institutional work and social 
service. A good cook and housekeeper. Will be interested 
in anything, anywhere. JO203 


IS THERE A YANKEE firm that wants a young (30), 
energetic salesmanager who can take complete charge of 
sales and advertising? Now employed as N.E. sales- 
manager; willing to work at moderate salary if definite 
future is offered as reward for results. JO205 


WANT LOVER OF POETRY yt handle for holiday 
season sale of 500 copies of book of poems; graduating 
commission. Book has 110 pp., 92 poems and 45 illustra- 
tions, mostly by author, and ‘sells for $2. One who can 
write circulars and illustrate; pushing salesman, loving 
Fons’ preferred. Paying proposition; no investment. 








acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
—4 + r summer rental. JJy23 . 
AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? ? SJy24 me 

LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 

YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will that will pay a living wage. JJu8 

DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, according to to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJu18 














CARPENTER OF VARIED EXPERIENCE desires 
maintenance position in factory or institution. At 
present in New York City. JO207 


LIVING ON A FARM or far away need not mean that 
you can’t have stylish, custom-fitted clothes. My expert 
Dressmaking-By-Mail service will provide them for 
you at low cost. Personal shopping service also offered. 
Write for further details. JO208 











pty | freelance writer. Feature, editorial, public- 
copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
tudes tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 


CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 


I'M GOOD at landscape a and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 








A long time ago 


| I thought, 


Long, long ago, 
And I said, 





MONITOR 
By MARTHA LINSLEY SPENCER 


| In the old farmhouse kitchen 
| When I saw my great-aunt Sarah 
| Wash out her teacup, after tea, with her fingers 


She is slack —’ 
That is what 
My New England conscience whispered to me — 


But last week J rinsed out my teacup with my fingers | 

And Conscience nudged Memory and laughed! 

Then, I thought of my great-aunt Sarah | 
| 
| 


“Conscience, 
You must have become warped, a little, 
From having lived so many years in a heated apartment.” 


-a child. | 

















Yankee Family News 


(The Yankee Family consists of 1,000 New 
England families who have volunteered to 
help YANKEE’s editors answer questions about 
New England. Serving as a member of this 
family incurs no obligation of any kind — 
except that of honesty in giving an opinion. As 
an advance guard in New England’s progress, 
testing new ideas and new products — sent 
free of charge — the Yankee Family is making 
YANKEE a book edited by a thousand editors!) 


4 om clam chowder opinions 
back last July caused quite a stir in the 
family. Our Rhode Island sisters really 
got up on their ears about how good 
their chowder was and they quite won 
over their brothers in Connecticut, 
southwestern Massachusetts, and parts 
of Cape Cod. And maybe that didn’t 
get into the skin of the Maine side of the 
family who enlisted in their cause the 
North Shoreites, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Eastern Massachusetts to a 
large degree. It was a tooth and nail 
fight with clam juice running all over 
the place. During the pauses in the 
struggle, we gradually found out that 
all preferred their clams absolutely 
fresh (i.e. not canned) or as nearly fresh 
as possible . and that most went by 
recipes that had come down through 
three or four generations. As soon as it 
is really clam season again, we'll have 
ready for you an article on clams, clam 
chowders, clam bakes, etc., that'll send 
you right out on the beach with your 
clam fork ... yes, even those who 
said they neither liked the animal nor 
did it thrive in their internal climate. 

More recent are the opinions about 
the new invention for Yankee water 
faucets — tested and tried and reported 
on in hundreds of Yankee homes. One 
big out was that it didn’t fit a lot of the 
old-fashioned faucets . . . and that it 
slipped off some where the pressure was 
high. But majority opinion had it that 
this invention was of great value as a 
filter, as a nonsplash device, as an im- 
prover of water taste, and as a suds pro- 
ducer. Curiously enough, one of the 
most frequently given reasons for liking 
it was that it prevented dishes from 
being chipped. The technicians, physi- 
cists, etc., were more than mystified 

. and a good many answers invoked 
expressions of pride in local water sup- 
plies — which we can see have been 
the subjects of many a discussion, politi- 
cal and otherwise. In the main, the 
majority said they would look for a 
product of this kind in a hardware or 
drug store in the country . . . and in 
department or chain stores in the city 

. though even in the cities many 
mentioned the hardware 
natural outlet. 


stores aS a 


JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


It was stoves this past month, and al- 
though it is too early yet to learn opin- 
ions on these, ere long the Yankee Fam- 
ily kitchen will have a pretty good idea 
of what it might have in the way of a 
new stove, if it needs one. Will it be elec- 
tric, gas, coal, wood? What color? What 
style? Gosh these days it’s a mat- 
ter of buying a stove and then building 
a house around it, we guess. 

Shoes, sheets and blankets, cereals, 
and other interesting subjects are up for 
1939 discussion with samples from at 
least one of these up on the block. 

If you are not a Yankee Family mem- 
ber, and you live down Maine, we’d 
like to hear from you, as the Maine 
delegation for some unknown reason 
seems to be the shy member of the fam- 
ily about speaking up. There is no 
obligation on your part of any kind 
whatsoever . 
opinion . and that opinion is kept 
confidential just between you and us. 
Your name will not be used in any way 
without your permission. 


. except real honesty of 
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Letters 


Dear Yankee: 

I was recently asked for information about 
the design and layout of the cabins in which 
New England seafaring families lived aboard 
ship. I found that there seems to be no pub- 
lished source where such information can be 
secured. There are plenty of ships’ “lines,” 
sail-plans, deck-plans; but the little matter of 
domestic architecture aboard sailing vessels of 
the last century appears to be quite overlooked. 

I am undertaking to make up a portfolio of 
such material for the Penobscot Marine Muse- 
um. Could I use your columns to make contact 
with your readers who have a maritime an- 
cestry? They may have photographs, drawings, 
or plans showing interiors or exteriors of after- 
cabins of New England sailing-vessels, group 
photographs of the family and visitors taken 
on the quarter-deck, and the like. Will they 
either send the originals to me for inclusion in 
the collection, or write me describing the 
material, so that we can correspond about 
having it reproduced if suitable? All gifts will 
be fully labelled, but no material can be 
purchased. 

This doesn’t seem to fit your Swoppers’ 
Column though I would gladly exchange 
duplicate material with anyone who happens 
to be interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joanna C. Coicorn. 


Dear Yankee: 

May I tell you how much you have become a 
part of Me? I have never had a magazine wrap 
itself around my heart as you do. I am not 
New England born, but my ancestors all were, 
and my family tell me I should have been. And 
if I had been, I could not love it more. Thanks 
for bringing me New England cheer and hos- 
pitality. 

Mrs. G. Herspert TAyLor, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Dear Yankee: 

In pod auger days when our ancestors sat by 
the hearth during the long winter evenings, the 
old folks manipulated one or both hands so 
that the shadow of a cat’s head or of an open- 
mouthed crocodile fell upon the opposite wall 
— all to the great delight of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 

I am collecting material for an illustrated 
article about Shadow Pictures, and shall appre- 
ciate references to books, magazines, and 
papers which deal with the fascinating subject. 

Yours truly, 
J. Atmus Russet, 
Director of English Department, 
Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 


Dear Yankee: 

Can any Yankee tell me how the New Eng- 
land dish — apple pie with a top crust only - 
came to be called “Brother Jonathan’’? 

Betty Frencn, 
65 Gale Avenue, 
Laconia, N. H. 


Corrections: In the December YANKEE on 
the Contents page as well as on the first page 
of Joy, Brother, Joy, the author’s name should 
have been Duane Decker instead of Duane 
Dicker, as printed. Credit for the pictures 
which went with Norman Webster’s horse 
racing in Vermont article should have been 
given to George B. Deyett, of Lyndonville, 
Vermont. In our November issue some mistakes 
were made relative to the Vermont bookstores. 
These will be corrected in February. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 





85 ACRES. 1,000 cords wood. Near large town. Good 
markets. New house, barn for 18 head, other buildings. 
Orchard, $2,650. Terms. 4 acres. On Lake. Good 
buildings. $2,250. Easy terms. A. H. KNiGut, West 
Warwick, R. I 





UPLAND OF BIG GAME and Wildlife; Dairy Farm 
refuge. Overlooking Schoodic Lake, Mt. Katahdin, 
Maine. (Timber-investment.) PeRFIELD, Owner, Box 
14, Station K, New York. 


40-COW FARM, all equipped. Water bowls, milking 
machine, etc. Will take village property as part payment. 
F. F. FuL_er, Waterbury Ctr., Vt. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH for old furniture, chests, mirrors, cupboards, 
glassware, lanterns. CEL1a Jacoss, College Highway, 
Southwick, Mass. 





WOVEN COVERLETS, authentic reproductions of 
Colonial designs, pure virgin wool, beautiful colorings. 
Heirloom quality, most reasonably priced. Mrs. W. D. 
Dickson, Roseland, Burkeville, Virginia. 





PERSONAL and business stationery — neat, correct, 
inexpensive. Interesting samples, estimates free! 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 





SPECIAL — PREPAID 300 miles, 6 Ihs. Boneless Salt 
Codfish Bits $1.00. 10 Ib. Pail Salt Mackerel $2.50. 
Ear. Fou.ett, Box 90, Chelsea, Mass. 


RAISE PHEASANTS — Profit or Pleasure. Send 3¢ 
stamp for pamphlet. Ratnsow FARM PHEASANTRY, 
Barrington, Illinois. 





CHOICE TABLE HONEY, postpaid to 3d zone, 5 
Ibs. 80¢, 10 Ibs. $1.50. Try it and you will always buy it. 
Fay Coventry, Rome, N. Y. 





VERY FINE IRISH SETTERS, Puppies, Males $15, 
Females $10. CHARLES BAKER, Mendham, N. J. 

PED. Smooth Fox Terrier Pups, NELSON’s POULTRY 
Farm, Grove City, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL 3 mos. old Sable and White Collie Pups 
from cattle-driving parents — Males, Spayed Females 
$15. Fayre COLLIE KENNELS, Swanton, Vermont. 

16 DUPLICATE BRIDGE BOARDS $1.00 prepaid. 
Dupticate Boarp Co., Syracuse, New York. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPS, 
Farms, Troy, Penna. 


Sour Mugs, EpGEwoop 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
pave. old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
mmediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHop, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


WORSTED MITTENS: Yankee made for warmth and 
durability. All sizes and colors. Price list and sample 
pair (Women’s or Children’s) 30c. CLirForp’s KNIT- 
WEAR, Brookline, N. H. 


-WORKS CLOCKS repaired, bought, sold. 
ALEXANDER G. MAcomBeERr, Ashland, Mass. 





BALSAM CUT for pillows, 50¢ lb. prepaid. Lester 
Ruoapes, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





INSTRUCTION COURSE.ON SWOPPING $1.10 
Mailed. Magazine full of swop offers 10c. Both published 
by Chicago's only actual Swop Shop. Trapers’ Ex- 
CHANGE, 234 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 





HONEY: Fine quality, lower prices. 60 clover $5.00; 
28 — $2.50; 60 buckwheat $3.60. Mixed, fine flavor 
$4.20. Not prepaid. 10 lbs. clover $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 





ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: New England subjects 
including Ambherst College buildings. Catalogue. 
MARGARET DouGaLt E per, 60 St. Germain Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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one another. 





All YANKEE subscribers who have mislaid, or found, other Yankees, dead or 
alive, or who have been mislaid themselves, are invited to use this new depart- 
ment, free of charge. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 
12 issues a year. YANKEE, of course, will assume no responsibility for your long- 
lost relatives or any of your ancestors — will only try to put you in touch with 








The present name and address of Ethel Powers Webb 
is urgently wanted. Last employed by Sibley, Lindsay & 
Carr, Rochester, N. Y. She is said to have married 
(groom's name unknown) and moved to Hammondsport, 
N. Y. It is to her financial interests that she should com- 
municate at once with her adopted brother in Washing- 
ton, D. C. LFJ1 


My great uncle, David Ames of Bangor, died in 1898, 
and his wife, Elizabeth Finson, died in 1909. Their chil- 
dredn were John D., Eva S. and George W. Ames. I 
would like to hear from them. LFJ2 








I wish very much to communicate with the Knight 
family who visit the old Knight home near the Senior 
Dame place in Farmington, N. H. I plan to be in New 
Hampshire again in the summer of 1939, and desire to 
plan a meeting. LFJ3 





About 9 years ago two kind coast guards let me bor- 
row a book of snapshots with view of icebergs. I'd return 
it if I knew their names and address. Book is marked 
“U.S.S. Tampa.” LFD1 


Would like to contact any descendant of Abigail 
Thompson, who was granddaughter of Capt. Richard 
Brackett of Braintree, Mass. Understand that he willed 
her his large Bible, in 1690. LFD2 


I'm seeking information about James McIntyre, son 
of John H. McIntyre, who came from Ireland with his 
wife Sarah Gibbons and eventually moved to St. Louis, 
Mo. His sister May lived with Mrs. John McHale, sis- 
ter-in-law of J. E. Hagerty, then at 914 Broadway; later 
she moved to Royalton, Wis. about 1876. LFD3 











Call for Natalie B. Morris, formerly of Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. Letter returned ‘‘Cannot be found.” LFN1 


Also — John McIntyre, then a lawyer in N. Y. C.; 
and James Gibbons, a cousin, employed in Phila. about 
1880. We have a photograph of Tom McIntyre taken by 
M. Huther, Carlisle Rd., Londonderry. He is a cousin of 
James and Sarah Gibbons, from whom we received 
many letters about 1882. LF D4 





I'd like to hear from Payson St. Claire who was a 
member of the Dartmouth Class of 1918 or 1919; and I 
wish that he would send me a copy of ““My Last Duke” 
which he published somewhere — sometime — during 
his college days. Remember our snowshoe trip over 
Moosilauke one spring, Payson? LFD 5 





I would like very much to hear from my uncle, George 
Ly ~ nal a blacksmith, last heard from in Utica, N. Y. 
_FO1 


Why did you, Margaret B. S., suddenly drop corre- 
spondence with this old friend who taught you your 
catechism 33 years ago down on a tropical island? I 
would like so much to hear more about you, John and 
Audrey. Have written to old addresses only to have let- 
ters returned “‘unknown.”’ LFO2 








My son, Robert Thompson, I have never given up 
hope of finding you sometime. You were stolen from me 
at Springfield, Mass., in 1912, at the age of 2 years and 9 
months. Federal agents failed to locate you. If you have 
any memories that could fit in with the above facts, 
won't you write me? LFO6 

Want to locate 2 former classmates: Thomas Conlan 
of Stoneham who went to P.S. 69 in New York City 
about 1916-18, whose late uncle was an M.D. in same 
city. And Flynn of Lowell who attended same school 
same years. LFAu3 








YOU ARE IN BUSINESS 


Courtesy of “THE LAMP”’ 


5 ane is plenty of evidence 
that great numbers of people see no rea- 
son for defending American business 
against influences that pile obstacles on 
its road of progress. These people get no 
dividends directly, hence they feel they 
have no personal stake in the success of a 
railroad, a machinery plant, or a woolen 
mill. 

As a matter of fact, the difference in 
interest between the stockholder-presi- 
dent of a corporation and a nonstock- 
holder-plumber or housewife is only one 
of degree. For so liquid is the flow of 
commerce involving the distribution of 
goods and dollars that it is literally true 
that when destruction or shutdowns oc- 
cur in any plant a pro rata share of the 
loss is on its way to someone in every 
community on which that plant drew 
for supplies. 

If a ten-million-dollar ship piles up on 
a reef in the Pacific Ocean, a grower of 


fruit in California, a manufacturer of 
kitchen utensils in Ohio, and so on down 
through the list of thousands of callings, 
is poorer by pennies and dollars. And as 
he suffers this loss, he passes it on to all 
he hires or buys from. 

For each dollar of dividends paid out 
in the past year, one large company paid 
to its own employees $1.48 . for 
each dollar of dividends it also paid 
$1.55 to various tax collectors. The 
company paid, moreover, millions of 
dollars more for its purchases of raw 
material, supplies, etc. 

Multiply the effect of such a distribu- 
tion by the number of business institu- 
tions which are spending every hour of 
the day for raw materials, labor, taxes, 
and dividends, and you get a realization 
of the depth of the truth that without 
private business there would soon be no 
public business. 





